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been chosen because it is the only one available where 
suitable accommodations can be had for a large number 
of delegates without going to some Eastern city. The 
council believes that the judgment of one thousand people 
last year was that a second meeting at that place would 
draw a much larger attendance than at the first meeting, 
which was an experiment. The council also is con- 
vinced that to go to a Western city would result in re- 
ducing the meeting to the size of our larger local con- 
ferences. The Chautauqua grounds were found not 
to be available for our purposes. While our Conference 
is a delegate body, its success has come largely from the 
fact that it was also a popular body. We wish it might 
be possible to renew the enthusiasm which once sent fifty 
delegates from one parish and gave a total attendance 
of twenty-five hundred people. 
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WHEN the crowd is shouting, it is difficult to resist the 
impulse to shout with the rest. One likes to feel the 
contagion of sympathy, and the shouting crowd has no 
doubt whatever that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. But, if one has a conviction which does not 
depend upon the contagion of sympathetic excitement, 
he can afford to wait, because, when the shouting dies 
away, that which excited it often seems trivial, even to 
the shouters themselves. 


New York can ill spare such men as Norton Goddard, 
who died recently at the age of forty-four, but with a 
record for well-doing surpassing that of most men of 
any age. He was a rich man devoted to the civic wel- 
fare of his fellow-men. He gave his strength, his time, 
his money, and his personal companionship to the causes 
he served and the people for whom and with whom he 
worked. ‘The loss to All Souls’ Church is unspeakable. 
The Warren Goddard House will remain, indeed, as a 
monument of his generous faith in his fellow-men, but 
it will be a continual reminder of the loss suffered in 
the death of this public-spirited citizen. It was he who, 
with the Civic Club at his back, broke up the policy 
game in New York and sent Al. Adams to Sing Sing. 
He was the man who discovered the secrets of the pool- 
rooms and furnished evidence which caused the Western 
Union Telegraph Company to discontinue the clandestine 
sending of racing news to the gamblers in those resorts. 
He was a fine illustration of the new class of rich men, now 
rapidly increasing, who take the gains of business en- 
terprise, fairly won, and act upon the motto, ‘‘Freely 
ye have received, freely give.”’ We shall print next 
week a memorial address by his pastor, Rev. T. R. Slicer. 
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A currous illustration of the mischief that can be 
done by a few irresponsible human beings when they 
are bent to do evil is to be found in the history of an ob- 
scure secret society known in Harvard College as the 
‘Med. Fac.”’ We once saw a photograph of five persons 
disguised with mask and domino, with skull and cross- 
bones and the mystic ‘‘Med. Fac”’ in white letters upon 
the black garments. We never cared to know who they 
were, and they had little occasion to be proud of their 
doings. These five unknown, irresponsible boys had 
the power, as their predecessors and successors have 
had, of disturbing the discipline of the university, of 
bringing their college into disrepute, and of giving the 
non-collegiate public a false standard by which to judge 
the character and deeds of college-bred men. No good 
ever came from this society because, like ‘‘dirt,’’? which 
is only matter in the wrong place, insignificant energies 
put to a wrong use may work mischief. The latest 
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outrage, the stealing of the bronze tablet, soon to be 
placed in.memory of Phillips Brooks, has brought the 
society into such disgrace that it will probably cease to be. 
Much may be forgiven to boyhood spontaneously work- 
ing mischief, but a society devoted to professional and 
premeditated mischief ought not to ask or to expect for- 
giveness, Its only duty is to disband. 


Sundry Rumors and Guesses. 


Great changes are going on everywhere among all kinds 
of people. No institution has come over from the last 
century unchanged. Some of the results of evolution 
are acceptable and stimulate hope. Some of them are 
injurious or perplexing, and suggest doubt or despair. 
All intelligent lovers of their kind have difficult tasks 
before them, and need much new knowledge to keep 
them and those for whom they are working in the straight 
way of progress and prosperity. What they need is ac- 
curate information as to present conditions to fit them 
for the work they are doing. Rumors, surmises, guess 
work, sympathetic exaggeration and workings of preju- 
dice give no sufficient material upon which to work; 
but a great deal of the information furnished to the gen- 
eral public in popular assemblies is of this kind. Most 
of it consists of mere random talk, with no better foun- 
dation in fact than an ‘‘impression’’ which has been 
made by no accurate knowledge. 

Are working men worse off now than they were a 
hundred years ago in this country? In one way they 
certainly are, because the scale of expense and manner 
of living which a hundred years ago were perfectly re- 
spectable would to-day indicate unusual poverty. Com- 
forts which everybody claims to-day few people ex- 
pected to have a hundred years ago, so that they who 
have made no advance from the condition of their fathers 
are much poorer in comparison with the prosperous 
classes to-day. But, when one says that actual want of 
food, clothing, and shelter, and general comfort are in- 
creasing in our time, or that they prevail among millions 
of people in our country, he makes statements which 
excite instant sympathy, but lose their foree when they 
are found not to be accurate representations of fact. 

A statement commonly made, and made with great 
confidence, is that there is a lamentable breach between 
the workingmen and the church. ‘That there is a lack 
of sympathy between them is true and pitiable; but is 
the breach new, and is it due to the causes assigned ? 
What church is meant and what workingmen are meant 
when the charge is made? The majority of Roman 
Catholics of this country are of the class described as 
workingmen, The majority of wage-earners in many 
communities are Roman Catholics. Is it claimed that 
these men have seceded from the Church because of its 
aristocratic tendencies? If the man who makes the 
charge, that because of the unfaithfulness of the Church 
workingmen are alienated from it, speaks merely from 
an impression made by the fact that he sees few people 
at the church which he happens to attend, the statement 
has no value. We could put against it an impression, not 
perhaps of great value, that in a State like Vermont there 
are more people attending churches of every kind to-day 
than there ever were before, and yet there are long- 
established churches in some communities where there 
are few in attendance, because the workingman is now 
going to the Catholic Church. 

The people who make this charge against the Church 
are very often the people who are seldom inside a church 
door, and it would be pertinent to ask whether among 
the Protestants of America those who abstain. from 
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church-going belong to the so-called working classes 


any more than they do to all wage-earners, and indeed . 


to all classes of the community. We have said before, 
and we have no reason to change our opinion, that, 
taking all classes together, the proportion of those who 
do not attend church is as great (where there are no arti- 
ficial compulsions) among college professors, students, 
literary men, lawyers, physicians, and all those who 
hold positions requiring education and intellectual rather 
than manual labor, as it is among workingmen. 

There are two ways to collect facts, which lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions. One way is to study carefully actual 
conditions, and then, when all the facts are known, to 
make comparisons and draw conclusions as a basis for 
action. ‘The other is to choose a course of action that 
seems to be most desirable, and then to assemble such 
facts as seem to justify it, neglecting the rest. ‘This 
often leads to energetic action, but does not always 
result in progress. 


The Sunny Side. 


If we look squarely at the world as it is, if we gaze 
unwinkingly into the eye of destiny, it is difficult to be 
decently happy. The hard, bald, ugly outlines, the 
tragic details, the sense of wrong, of blight, and withered 
prospects, whelm us in Dantean shades, and dye life with 
dark and sinister colors. 

But most of us take an oblique view of the scene of 
our existence. We do not gaze directly into the ghastly 
face and dead, stony eyes of fate. We glance past them 
and above them, and, while we walk among graves, still 
we note that sky and earth are fair as with the fresh 
bloom of a maiden in her teens, that love is beautiful 
and entrancing, that good days abound and happy 
chauces are not few. 

We know that death is a positive force, one of the most 
real and possessive. Itis in the background of our minds 
like some savage beast that prowls about and may spring 
at any time. We say it is natural, that we do not fear, 
and yet it is always there. We try to make it cheerful 
of aspect, and sometimes we succeed; but still it is 
there and cannot be dislodged. 

Such being the case, it is wonderful how little it in- 
terferes with our happiness, with the pleasure of living 
on the sunny side, and catching all the rays of comfort 
and solace, of peace and trust, that perennially abide on 
that side, and are brought to a focus as in a burning 
glass for our solace. 

We may live for many years mainly as if that vision 
of something ready to spring were not there at the back 
of the mind. We may make large plans, and lay out 
extensive schemes, and engage in vast projects just as if 
we were to live forever. The illusion helps on the prog- 
ress of the world. What one plans, another may exe- 
cute; and the noble imagination that outruns life is due 
to the creative impulse that has nothing to do with 
death, defies it and scorns it, courts the blue of heaven, 
the splintered sunbeams, the glow and rich splendor of 
all the thoughts and things man converts to his plastic 
purpose. : thes 

Many old people put off making their wills because, 
though death is the commonest fact, they cannot be- 
lieve in it for themselves. Life is so regnant still in old 
blood and bones, they cling to the sunny side, would feel 
the glow and warmth in their withered veins, would 
drain the last drop of this nectar so precious and in- 
vigorating. Imagination cannot compass the end, the 
place where continuity ceases, where the precipice breaks 
down, and the roar of an unknown sea, Lethe washed, 
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fills our ears. We cannot think that nature intended 
us not to be. She has drugged our sensibility with illu- 
sion, and has given us the faculty of ignoring too painful 
facts. We can live on the sunny side of the wall if we 
will, instead of choosing the dark prison house of fore- 
boding and evil anticipation. Our liberal religion has 
in it the philosophy of the sunny side. For this reason 
it is a liberating principle, and gives wings instead of 
clanking chains and clogs. 

Our life is brief. The wise man will mint all of it he 
can into golden ingots,—of the temper, the spirit, the 
soul. Who knows how much these riches, the only kind 
we may carry with us, will avail in the place where we 
are going? It may be our capital in the new life, all that 
is needed for the new adventure. The habits of the mind 
are permanent possessions. The tinge that pessimism 
and worry and dark foreboding give may be an inky 
stain not easily eradicated even in the seats of the blessed, 
There are some natures that cast a shadow always, and 
change the temperature to the frost line by opening a 
door. This chill of a gray and sunless nature came 
little by little from a temper and tendency of mind until 
it was fixed, iron bound in habit, no longer capable of 
change,—a frightful thing dyeing the whole outlook of 
the world to sombreness and gloom. 

In the same way the sunny temper may grow in our 
souls. Some people who have had much miserable fort- 
une—series of rebuffs, of wounds, bruises, and putrefy- 
ing sores—will cry out against such foolish optimism. 
But the gloom of their lives may be one of the integral 
causes for all these kicks and cuffs of ill-fortune. The 
gray, cheerless temper quenches the spirit that helps 
overcome. ‘There is a certain harmony between the 
man and woman who believe in the possibility of win- 
ning freedom and joy and the compelling circumstance. 

We are wise if we believe that nothing is quite so bad 
as it seems on its face. The facts, desperate as they 
seem, have God behind them. Overarching all the 
crime and sin and shame is the infinite sky. There is a 
reconciling principle somewhere. The wickedness and 
wrong of the world does not obscure one ray of the sun. 
We cannot look at everything nor feel everything nor 
suffer for everything wounding to tender souls. It 
seems cruel perhaps to say that what we cannot cure we 
may ignore, but we cannot shut our eyes to the neces- 
sity. The nearest duty is to add to the little sum of 
happiness, to spread a cheerful atmosphere abroad upon 
our little world, to trust our Father who, we believe, 
desires us to love and worship him in truth and fervor, 
with gratitude for all the beautiful good gifts of life and 
destiny. 


Current Topics, 


THE restoration of peace in the Far East appeared at 
the beginning of the week to be an event of the immedi- 
ate future, as a result of the acceptance by both belli- 
gerents of President Roosevelt’s suggestion, conveyed 
in an identical note to Russia and Japan on the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, offering his good offices to both gov- 
ernments for the purpose of bringing about a meeting 
of plenipotentiaries of each country to discuss prelimi- 
nary terms for the cessation of hostilities. The publi- 
cation of the note created a profound impression through- 
out Christendom, and both Russia and Japan, before the 
end of the week, intimated their acceptance of the sug- 
gestions in principle, and professed their willingness to 
appoint plenipotentiaries to meet, probably in Man- 
churia, and exchange views on the general nature of the 
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terms to be outlined in an agreement for an armistice. 
On last Monday an actual cessation of hostilities ap- 
peared to be in prospect. 


THE President’s move was regarded by the press of 
the world as a typical expression of American diplomacy 
at its best. It had been apparent ever since the destruc- 
tion of the Russian naval power in the Straits of Korea 
that the psychological moment, when Russia would re- 
gard an attempt by a friendly power to pave the way 
for peace as an act of amity, was near. The President, 
who on several previous occasions is understood to have 
intimated a strong desire to perform a great service to 
both belligerents and to humanity by offering his friendly 
offices in behalf of the restoration of peace, placed before 
Russia the opportunity of hearing pacific proposals 
without humiliation. This opportunity the Russian 
government was apparently eager to seize. Japan, on 
the other hand, could receive the suggestion from Wash- 
ington without fear of an ulterior purpose, because the 
word of peace came from a source which Japanese states- 
men have always regarded as emphatically friendly to 
the development of their country. 


a 


DESPITE the well-understood intention of President 
Roosevelt to call an extra session of Congress to discuss 
the problem of establishing federal control over freight 
rates, there was an apparent unanimity of opinion at the 
end of last week that no such action would be taken. It 
is intimated that influential senators have urged upon 
the Executive the inadvisability of dealing with so im- 
portant a question under the pressure of a special session. 
In the mean while several important labor organizations 
have placed themselves in opposition to the proposed 
legislation. In a recent issue the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Journal, the organ of the dominant 
body of railroad workers, urged all subdivisions of the 
brotherhood to exert themselves to put a stop to the 
agitation, on the ground that legislation empowering a 
federal commission to fix freight rates would have a dis- 
astrous effect upon the standard of wages in the railroad 
world. It has also appeared that even the shippers are 
by no means unanimous in their approval of the pro- 
jected enlargement of the powers of the commission. 
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AROUSED by the indications of a commercial war on 
American producers by the Chinese, a delegation of the 
cotton manufacturers of America at the end of last week 
urged upon President Roosevelt some relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Chinese Exclusion Laws, and eventu- 
ally some modification of them through action by Con- 
gress. The voice of protest against the existing restric- 
tions upon the entrance of Chinese into this country 
came chiefly from Southern sources, but it has the sup- 
port of representatives of the industry in every part of 
the country. The action of the manufacturers was the 
result of the announcement of the existence of an effec- 
tive plan, indorsed by the most influential commercial 
agencies in China, to boycott American goods in retalia- 
tion for the humiliation and inconveniences to which 
Chinese merchants are exposed in their dealings with this 
country. 

al 


A sHARP note of protest against the policy of disfran- 
chising the negro in the South was struck by Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Paul Morton’s successor as Secretary of the 
Navy, at a meeting of the Maryland Republican State 
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Central Committee in Baltimore on Wednesday of last 
week. In addressing himself to the democratic plan to 
amend the constitution with a view to taking away the 
voting power from adults whose grandfathers were not 
freemen, or who are unable to read the Constitution, Mr. 
Bonaparte said: ‘‘The Republican party has ever held, 
with Voltaire, that ‘a good citizen needs no grandfathers,’ 
and, like Abraham Lincoln, has always believed in ‘the 
common people,’ not in castes or oligarchies or privi- 
leged classes. Like Theodore Roosevelt, it demands ‘a 
square deal’ at the polls as elsewhere for every man, 
whatever his ancestry. If a citizen be shown by experi- 
ence unfit to vote wisely and righteously, let him be 
denied suffrage because of this individual unfitness, and 
not because of his race or tongue or birthplace, not 
because his grandfather was this or wasn’t that.” 
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THE extraordinary spectacle of the accomplishment of 
the independence of a nation by parliamentary decree 
was observed throughout Europe as an astounding in- 
novation in international relations. It is to be taken for 
granted that the bloodless revolution of Christiania will 
be taken as a happy omen by the advocates of separatism 
in more than one country in» Europe. The reigning 
Hapsburg must have seen an earnest of the future in the 
action of the majority in the Hungarian diet, which 
hastened to address its felicitations to the Norwegian 
parliament and people, and to assure them of the sym- 
pathy of the Hungarians, whose watchword has been 
separatism ever since Rudolph of Austria sat upon the 
throne of St. Stephen. King Oscar of Sweden, who re- 
cently withdrew from the throne of the dual monarchy 
because of illness, refused to recognize the legality of 
the declaration of independence by the Norwegian 
Storthing; but his former subjects apparently did not 
regard his attitude as a serious obstacle to their distinctly 
separate national existence. 


Brevities. 


Mrs. Partington said, ‘‘Good health is a great blessing, 
especially when you are sick.” 


In a group of eighteen Methodist bishops we look 
almost in vain for a suggestion of a typical ‘‘bishop’s 
mouth,” 


One of the pitiable things connected with the contro- 
versy over ‘‘tainted money” is the charge of falsehood 
and misrepresentation passing back and forth among 
men of good repute. 


A poet once said to us, ‘‘Heayven may be more beau- 
tiful than Lake Ijicerne at sunset; but, if it is, I don’t 
care to see it.’’ There are other scenes so full of beauty 
and grandeur that they fill the full measure of our ca- 
pacity to enjoy. 


The recent battle in the Sea of Japan has made all the 
complicated machinery and upper works of the modern 
fighting vessel’ look somewhat ridiculous. One heavy 
projectile or one exploding bomb shell rightly placed 
will put any machinery out of action. 


We have a number of sarcastic and critical correspond- 
ents who write as if they were anxious for the welfare of 
the Unitarian Church. Making inquiries concerning 
two or three of them in their distant homes, we do not 
find them to be supporters of the local churches. Their 
main contribution to the cause is criticism. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


The Publication Department. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have never before asked for space in your columns 
to set forth any facts or figures concerning the Publica- 
tion Department of the American Unitarian Association, 
not being presumptuous enough to believe that your 
readers would be particularly interested therein. ‘There 
are doubtless others beside Mr. Snyder, however, who 
have some curiosity about the amount of money the de- 
partment of which I am in charge is sinking from year to 
year. Let me give briefly some data. 

In the first place the item of $5,868.45 culled by Mr. 
Snyder from the Treasurer’s Report for the last fiscal 
year has nothing whatever to do with the expenses of 
“‘the new Publication Department” and its ‘‘three or 
four trusted employees.”” ‘That total is made up of the 
following items, giving round figures: Channing’s Works 
given to ministers and theological students, $300; paper 
and printing of tracts, $3,100; postage and express on 
tracts, and Channing, $300; Year Book and Annual 
Report, together, $2,100; Word and Work, $300; with 
some credits that somewhat diminish the totals of these 
figures. All of the above expenses have been regular 
annual expenditures for years, and to the new work of 
the Publication Department, inaugurated about three 
years ago, they have no relation whatever. Mr. Snyder 
will note that there is no multitude of sins in the way of 
salaries and kindred evils lurking in that word ‘‘ex- 
penses.”” Are there any of these items which Mr. Sny- 
der would eliminate in order to cut down expenditures? 
Economy is strictly practised: these figures cannot be 
reduced without a reduction of product. 

If Mr. Snyder was looking for a large figure of expendi- 
ture in connection with books, he should have observed 
on page 7 of the Treasurer’s Report the item just above the 
one he cited, where it is recorded that $10,765.61 was paid 
out for books, expenses of book-room, etc. But busi- 
ness men do not determine the success of their business 
simply by cash expenditures, but by the balance of profit 
and loss at the end of the year, when receipts get due 
credit. The total expenses last year of the Book Depart- 
ment proper were approximately $11,500, and the total 
receipts and credits came within $92.68 of that amount, 
leaving the deficiency to be made good from the general 
funds of the Association, only this trifling latter figure. 
Until the very last month of the fiscal year, the sales of 
books amounted to $200 more than the expenses, in- 
cluding the salaries properly chargeable to the Publica- 
tion Department, the deficiency arising from the extra 
expenses at the very end of the year. And only this small 
deficiency in the face of the fact that the department 
carries none of its merchandise as assets after it is five 
years old. If Mr. Snyder knew how few businesses 
to-day in the city of Boston could show a profit if one- 
fifth of their assets were marked off annually, his only 
wonder would be that we were not hundreds of dollars 
behind. By marking off ten instead of twenty per cent. 
(and the former figure would not be unreasonable), we 
could have shown this year a profit of $600. But our 
policy has been to treat the valuation of the assets dras- 
tically, and show, if need be, a small deficit where, prop- 
erly enough, a profit might be exhibited—adhere to a 
sound business policy, sacrifice the satisfaction of a profit 
—and take the obvious criticism of ‘‘not making things 
pay.” The result is not unalloyed pleasure, but some 
degree, at least, of satisfaction in having a business 
without a particle of inflation or artificiality as its basis. 
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On this thoroughly conservative basis, however, the 
prospects are bright for a small profit at the end of the 
present year, 

Just a word regarding the ‘‘trusted employees.’’ ‘There 
are four concerned more or less directly. The services 
of three of these, however, because of other important 
and necessary duties, would be required whether the 
Publication Department existed or not, as was the case 
before the new publication work was undertaken. ‘The 
only extra individual is the publication agent himself, 
and in addition to meeting all the expenses of the new 
department of which he has charge, and paying his own 
salary out of the proceeds thereof (so that, properly 
speaking, his services are costing the Association practi- 
cally nothing), there has been an actual surplus this 
year of about $300 to apply to the salary of the book- 
room clerk,—a general missionary service, in fact, which 
had, until recently, been charged against the general 
funds of the Association. (With the payment of his 
salary in full, however, there is, as already stated, a de- 
ficiency of but $92.68.) If Mr. Snyder or any one else 
interested in figures cares to add to the above fully $600 
that is now annually saved by the publication agent in 
the manufacture of the tracts over the former method, 
there is nearly $1,000 on the right side of the account 
annually. Or does Mr. Snyder, in his question of the 
results, contend that the net profits should be larger? 

All items of Publication Department expenditure 
under all heads (as well as income) are kept tabulated 
from month to month by the publication agent, and all 
his record books are open to inspection to all inquirers. 
The only regret is that these figures are never asked for 
until some one who might have the information writes 
to the Register about it. Would not justice to all con- 
cerned be better served by ascertaining facts and com- 
menting afterward? I am always glad to answer all 
inquiries either personally to callers or by mail. 

I have made this communication as impersonal as the 
circumstances permit, but naturally prefer to avoid public 
print regarding my own work. I thought I might be 
permitted, however, to disregard for a moment the dic- 
tates of modesty in order to say this much in reply to 
a particular portion of Mr. Snyder’s communication in 
the last Register. C. L. STEBBINS, 

Publication Agent, American Umitarian Association. 


Facing the Future. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


We believe that it was President Tucker of Dartmouth 
who called the new sort of church ‘‘institutional.’”’ It 
would be just as well if this term could be changed to 
the living church. The purpose seems to be to supplant 
the old-time institution, which was closed six days out 
of seven, with a home for the people, having its doors 
open every day of the week and all the day long. With 
this change the intention is to bring about the activity, 
at some point, of every member, constituting for the 
whole a general ministry for the community. The new 
church is expected to work, not only through the pulpit, 
but through educational and philanthropic and _ civic 
channels. ‘The result is, first of all, a breach with an- 
tiquity. The pulpit will no longer be expected to bear 
the old-time responsibility and burdens, nor to sway 
the same authority. One of the leaders tells us that 
what he wants is to make his church ‘‘a people’s college.” 
“Our schools teach the three R’s; but who teaches the 
practical things of life, the laws of pure living, of good 
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books, of nature, and of courteous manners? This church 
will open schools of sewing or industry, classes in draw- 
ing, design, music, language, talks on literature and sci- 
ence, lectures, concerts, exhibitions, meeting weekly in 
religious, social, and friendly ways,—the rich and poor 
coming together,—while through all, like the simple 
original melody running through varied music, is the 
thought of loyalty and love to Jesus Christ.” 

It is quite apparent to sociological students that this 
constitutes an approchement toward the common schools, 
precisely as the common school is quietly but sturdily 
moving toward the Church. Our district schools have 
recently been nearly all absorbed in town schools, planted 
in large and commodious buildings, with better teachers 
and fuller equipment. These buildings are used, in most 
cases, not merely for the instruction of the children, but 
of adults as well. ‘They are the home of lectures, enter- 
tainments, sloyd schools, art schools, concerts, and what- 
ever else pertains to the general instruction of the public. 
Those who are best acquainted with the subject, hint 
that the end will be that these well-equipped town school 
buildings will be our future churches; that by and by we 
shall find our country churches and village churches re- 
newing their life in association with the school. 

The problem is somewhat different in our larger cities, 
nor is the “outlook so clear. Still the enlarging of the 
scope of the Church puts it into closer relations with 
the living issues of the day. Perhaps one of the most 
tentative and possibly hopeful attempts to solve the 
city problem has been made by All Souls’ Church of Chi- 
cago. Many of us have known the independence with 
which Rey. Jenkin Iloyd Jones has cut some of the smaller 
Gordian knots, but recently the Congress of Religion 
was summoned to assist in the dedication of ‘‘Abraham 
Lincoln Centre.” We doubt if any of the participants 
in this dedication comprehended just what they were 
invited to do. Notwithstanding the unique title, this 
centre is nothing more nor less than the church, frankly 
recognizing its new frontage. It implies a union of civic, 
educational, and religious efforts. ‘The building is to 
all appearances a five-story business block. ‘The upper 
story is devoted to offices, which are rented to secure, 
at least in part, the running expenses of the lower floors. 
These floors are divided into rooms for what we have 
learned to call ‘‘institutional”’ purposes, including a large 
auditorium and other rooms for study and worship. The 
building was dedicated to ‘‘the religion of righteousness, 
the religion of love, and the religion of worship.”” The 
minister expressed the purpose of the organization to 
allow no man to be a stranger, dedicating the building 
“to the defenders of the nation’s righteousness, to the 
prophet-souls of all ages, and to him who died on a cross 
in love to God and love to man.’”’ The people responded, 
‘‘We dedicate it to the sanctity of home ties, to the hon- 
oring of our country, to an ever-growing Christianity, 
and to the cause of universal religion.” ‘The dedication 
was participated in by President Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University, Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago, Rev. Dr. Thomas 
and others of the Congress of Religion, his Honor, Mayor 
Dunne, by Judge Tuley, by Jane Addams of Hull House, 
and by several of the professors of Chicago University. 
Spireless as a building and unconventional as a church, 
there is a distinct effort to face the future rather than 
the past. 

These movements are gradually multiplying, with modi- 
fications, in all our larger cities. ‘The People’s Palace, 
or Tabernacle Church, of Jersey City is probably best 
known of all. The activities of this church include a 
library, reading-room, assembly hall, with debating soci- 
eties, extension lectures, Chautauqua circles, gymnasium, 
swimming-tank, hot and cold water baths, amusement 
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rooms, outside grounds for tennis and other games, a day 
nursery, kindergarten, with classes in sewing, cooking, 
housekeeping, dressmaking, typesetting, drawing, sing- 
ing, and whatever else may be made peculiarly valuable 
in elevating the people. Mr. Scudder, the pastor, says 
of it, ‘‘The People’s Palace is a philanthropic movement, 
to pour sunshine into the hearts of thousands who are 
doomed to lives of poverty and toil, by providing them 
with a cheerful and many-sided place of resort, where 
culture and entertainment can be obtained at nominal 
rates, and where the people may find refuge from the 
saloon and kindred haunts of vice.’’ Another has said, 
“Tt is an effort to bring the Church into sympathy with 
the humanitarian movements of our day, constituting 
a new interpretation of religious life.’ It is at least a 
movement likely to have immense power, not so much 
in building up churches, as in organizing the people for 
ethical, intellectual, physical, and religious welfare. Is 
there any good reason why all of our churches shall not. 
become modernized along lines, not identical necessarily, 
but practically harmonious with those we have dis- 
cussed ? 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


“The North Sea Incident.” * 


e 
BY PROF, JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 


On the evening of Sunday, the 23d of October last, a 
representative of the press called at my house, and so- 
licited an expression of opinion as to the probable effect, 
upon the relations between Great Britain and Russia, 
of a rumored attack by the Russian Baltic fleet on a 
fleet of English fishermen in the North Sea. I natu- 
rally asked for details of the alleged incident; but the par- 
ticulars given were exceedingly meagre, and I confess 
that I listened to their recital with a feeling of incredi- 
bility. 

And yet, strange as the report at first blush seemed, 
it was in a few hours confirmed by the most authentic 
proofs; and, as these proofs came altogether from the 
side of the victims, the incident wore the aspect of a 
wanton, malicious attack by men-of-war on peaceful 
fishermen,—an outrage, deliberate and unprovoked. 

The attack took place early in the morning of the 22d 
of October, 1904, about an hour after midnight. As 
witnessed by its victims, and reported to the British 
government, it appeared to be of the most deliberate 
character. At the hour in question nearly fifty small 
steam vessels, belonging chiefly to what was called the 
‘‘Gamecock’’ fleet of Hull, were engaged in trawling for 
cod on the Doffer Bank, in the North Sea, under the 
command of their ‘‘admiral.” All their lights were 
burning, and they were carrying on their operations in 
accordance with the international regulations estab- 
lished for fishing in the North Sea. While they were 
thus innocently engaged, they saw the lights of several 
steamers approaching. The steamers were standing 
directly for the fleet, and were casting their search- 
lights on the trawlers. Shortly afterward, as the first 
group of steamers passed on, another group approached, 
using search-lights and making signals; and presently 
a third group came near, making similar signs. Of 
the third group, two of the steamers stopped near a 
trawler, called the ‘‘Tomtit,”” and one of them opened 
fire. The firing then became more or less general, 
steamers belonging to the second group taking part in 
it, and continued for ten or twelve minutes. When 
the firing ceased, two fishermen had been killed and six 
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wounded, while one trawler had been sunk and five were 
hit and damaged, and others were damaged by shell 
explosions near them. No relief was offered by any 
of the attacking warships. 

A brief report of this deplorable incident was tele- 
graphed to Lord Lansdowne from Hull late on the 23d 
of October, but the details in authentic form did not 
reach him till the following day. Then, without delay, 
he telegraphed instructions to Sir Charles Hardinge, 
British ambassador, to lay the matter before the Rus- 
sian government, and particularly to point out to Count 
Lamsdorff, the Russian minister of foreign affairs, the 
circumstances, tending to show that the attack was 
deliberate or, at least, most culpably negligent. Lord 
Lansdowne declared that the indignation provoked by 
the incident could not possibly be exaggerated, and 
that this feeling was aggravated by the action of the 
warships in omitting to offer any help to the stricken 
fishermen. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of October, Count Lamsdorft 
brought to the British embassy a message from the em- 
peror. Still there was no report from Admiral Rojest- 
vensky. In the absence of such a report the emperor 
declared that we could only consider the affair as an 
unfortunate accident due to misunderstanding; but, 
in view of the sad loss of life, he stated that he was anx- 
ious to express his sincere regrets at the occurrence, and 
that he would adopt the necessary measure of reparation 
to the sufferers as soon as a clear account of the cir- 
cumstances was obtained. Toward midnight, on the 
25th of October, Count Benckendorff, the Russian am- 
bassador at London, reported that Lord Lansdowne, while 
not undertaking finally to formulate the demands of 
his government, had intimated to Count Benckendorff 
that they must embrace (1) an ample apology and dis- 
claimer, (2) the fullest reparation to the sufferers, (3) 
a searching anquiry as to blame, together with the ade- 
quate punishment of any persons shown to be responsi- 
ble, and (4) security against the repetition of such in- 
cidents. Early on Wednesday, the 26th of October, 
Lord Lansdowne therefore put himself into communi- 
cation with Count Benckendorff, and in the morning 
held with him a frank and impressive interview. In 
this conference Lord Lansdowne, adverting to the fact 
that, although Admiral Rojestvensky had made no 
report, no effective steps had apparently been taken 
to stop him or to institute an inquiry, begged Count 
Benckendorff at once to telegraph his government con- 
cerning the open points, and significantly declared that, 
if the Russian fleet were allowed to continue its jour- 
ney without calling at Vigo, in Spain, the two govern- 
ments might find themselves ‘‘at war before the week 
was over.”’ 

Effective measures were taken by the Russian govern- 
ment to intercept its fleet, and to cause it to call at Vigo; 
and on the 27th of October telegrams were received 
at London, giving Admiral Rojestvensky’s version of 
the affair. According to this version, two torpedo 
boats without lights rushed at full speed to attack the 
leading vessels of the squadron; and it was only after 
the search-lights were turned on that it was noticed that 
a few small steam crafts resembling trawlers were pres- 
ent. Firing ceased as soon as the torpedo boats had 
disappeared. The Russian detachment included no 
torpedo destroyers, and no vessel of any kind was left 
behind on the scene. The vessel declared to have re- 
mained in the neighborhood must therefore, said Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky, have been one of the enemy’s 
torpedo boats, the other having been sunk. ‘The 
Russian ships refrained from assisting the trawlers on 
account of their apparent complicity. Some of the 
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trawlers did not show their lights for a time, and others 
not at all. Although Admiral Rojestvensky now 
came forward with a positive assertion that he had been 
attacked by torpedo boats, the testimony of the trawl- 
ers wholly discredited the supposition that any torpedo 
boats were near when the attack on the fishing fleet 
took place. Under the circumstances Lord Lansdowne 
did not hesitate to declare that Admiral Rojestvensky’s 
version would not carry with it the slightest conviction 
in England. He therefore insisted upon full com- 
pliance with the British government’s demands, but 
in so doing he made a remarkable proposition. He pro- 
posed that a full inquiry into the facts should be made 
by an independent court with an international character, 
this court to be composed of naval officers of high rank 
representing the two powers immediately concerned 
and three others, and to constitute a body analogous 
to that provided for by Articles [X.-XIV. of The Hague 
Convention. 

This proposal I have ventured to call remarkable, 
and for several reasons. It was remarkable, in the first 
place, because it was in effect an offer of arbitration 
coming from the aggrieved party. It was remarkable 
in the second place because it was made in a time of 
great popular excitement, in which the pent-up feelings 
of an old antagonism were manifest. It was remark- 
able in the third place that it was broader in scope than 
the particular articles of The Hague Convention to which 
it referred. It was remarkable finally, but not least, 
as a striking exemplification of the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes. 

On Friday, the 28th of October, a proposal for an 
international inquiry similar to that of Lord Lansdowne, 
but not so broad in its scope, was made by the Emperor 
of Russia under the Hague Convention. This proposal 
was apparently made without knowledge of Lord Lans- 
downe’s previous tender. 

In articles of agreement submitted by Lord Lansdowne 
on the 31st of October, it was proposed that the inter- 
national commission should ‘‘inquire into and report 
upon all the circumstances attending the disaster in the 
North Sea, and particularly as to where the responsibil- 
ity for the disaster lies, and the degree of blame which 
attaches to those upon whom that responsibility is found 
to rest.” The Russian government objected to this 
clause on the ground that it might seem to imply that 
the inquiry would be confined to the ascertainment of 
the responsibility of Russian officers. As eventually 
adopted, the clause provided that the commission should 
inquire into and report upon the question of ‘‘responsi- 
bility” and ‘‘degree of blame” attaching to the sub- 
jects of the two high contracting parties or to the sub- 
ject of other countries, in the event of their responsi- 
bility being established by the inquiry.” The final 
agreement was signed on the 25th of November, 1904. 

International commission, composed of admirals of 
the navies of Great Britain, Russia, France, the United 
States, and Austria, met in Paris, and, after hearing the 
evidence, rendered on February 25, 1905, its report. 

According to this report, Admiral Rojestvensky had 
from the time of sailing taken extreme precautions to 
meet a night attack by torpedo boats; and these pre- 
cautions, as the commissioners declared, ‘‘seemed to 
justify,’’ by the numerous reports received from agents 
of the Russian government, as to apprehended hostile at- 
tempts. At Skagen, where he had anchored to coal on 
the 20th of October, he was warned of the presence of 
suspicious vessels off the coast of Norway. One of these 
warnings was given by the commander of a vessel com- 
ing from the north, who declared that he had seen on 
the previous night four torpedo boats, carrying a single 
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light only, and that at the masthead. These reports 
caused Admiral Rojestvensky to leave Skagen twenty- 
four hours earlier than he had intended. His squad- 
ron sailed in several divisions, each getting away inde- 
pendently, his own division being the last. 

Coming down to the time of the attack on the trawl- 
ers, the commissioners found that the divisions of the 
Russian fleet which preceded Admiral Rojestvensky 
had signalled nothing unusual. It afterward became 
known that Admiral Folkersam, in command of the 
first division, had thrown his search-light on the nearest 
trawlers at close quarters, and, perceiving them to be 
harmless vessels, had quietly continued his voyage. 

The commissioners unanimously agreed that the trawl- 
ers did not commit any hostile act, and the majority 
were of opinion, the Russian commissioner dissenting, 
that there were no torpedo boats anywhere near, and 
that the opening of fire by Admiral Rojestvensky was 
not justifiable. The fact that the Aurora (a Russian 
vessel) was hit seemed to justify the supposition that 
that cruiser, and perhaps even some other Russian ves- 
sel, left behind on the route, followed by the Souvoroff, 
unknown to the latter, might have provoked and been 
the object of the first few shots. On the other hand, 
it was possible that certain distant trawlers might have 
been mistaken for the original objectives, and thus fired 
upon directly, while others might have been struck by a 
fire directed against more distant objects. But, even tak- 
ing the point of view of the Russian version, a major- 
ity of the commissioners thought that the firing on the 
starboard side lasted longer than was necessary, though 
the same majority considered that they had not sufficient 
data as to why the fire on the port side was continued. 
The commissioners, however, unanimously recognized 
that Admiral Rojestvensky personally did everything 
he could to prevent trawlers, recognized as such, from 
being fired upon by the squadron. 

As to the action of the ships in continuing in their 
way after the firing ceased, the commissioners were unan- 
imously of opinion that, in view of the circumstances 
of the incident, there was at the cession of fire sufficient 
uncertainty as to the danger to which the vessels were 
exposed to induce the admiral to proceed on his way. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the commissioners re- 
gretted that Admiral Rojestvensky, in passing the 
Straits of Dover, did not inform the authorities of the 
neighboring maritime powers that, as he had been led 
to open fire near a group of trawlers, those boats of 
unknown nationality stood in need of assistance. 

Iinally, the commissioners declared that their find- 
ings were not, in their opinion, of a nature to cast any 
discredit upon the military qualities or humanity of 
Admiral Rojestvensky ‘or that ‘of] the personnel of his 
squadron. 

The report of the commissioners has sometimes been 
criticised on the supposition that this final declaration 
was inconsistent with the previous finding that the open- 
ing of fire by Admiral Rojestvensky was not justi- 
fiable; and, on the strength of this supposition, it has 
been intimated that the commissioners were actuated 
by the desire to avoid the imposition of substantial 
blame on the Russian admiral, such as would have 
required his trial and punishment. It is not improb- 
able that, if the commissioners had been lawyers instead 
of admirals, they would have avoided any ground for 
such a surmise. Had they been lawyers, they probably 
would have brought out more clearly the distinction, 
which doubtless was working in their minds, between 
justification in fact and apparent justification. They 
found that the attack was not in fact justified, and from 
this finding there arose an obligation to make compen- 
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sation for a wrongful act to that of undergoing personal 
punishment for it. The element of intent becomes mate- 
rial and apparent rather than actual. Justification, 
or excuse, becomes the test. The commissioners, there- 
fore, are not chargeable with inconsistency, because, 
while finding that the firing was not justifiable, they also 
held that Admiral Rojestvensky had not incurred lia- 
bility to punishment. 

After the report of the commissioners was rendered, 
the Russian government promptly paid the claims for 
damage, amounting to upward of £60,000. And thus 
ended one of the most agitating and difficult contro- 
versies to which the process of arbitration was ever 
applied. 


Does Christian Brotherhood demand a New Social 
Order? * 


BY REV. N. P. GILMAN. 


That depends. It depends upon what we mean by 
‘‘brotherhood,” by ‘‘Christian,” by ‘“‘social order,” and 
by ‘‘new.”” It would be easy to answer ‘‘yes”’ if we put 
certain meanings into these four terms. Such an an- 
swer might be inevitable then to a person of common 
seuse and ordinary feeling. If every man calling him- 
self, or asking to be called, a ‘‘Christian’’ wishes to 
be a brother to every other man, as the second of the 
two commandments of Jesus bids him, he can easily 
discover that the existing social order is not in accord- 
ance with loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. He can 
hardly avoid concluding that a new social order is de- 
manded if such Christian brotherhood is really to pre- 
vail-among men. So he may give an emphatic reply 
in the affirmative to our inquiry. He need not, how- 
ever, be taken to mean that a really new society, so 
based, is practicable, though demanded by the words 
of Jesus. He may mourn over the fact of an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between the teaching of the Master 
of all Christians and the cruel realities of a world in 
which his followers persistently take interest on loans, 
form trusts, and assist foreign missions with the proceeds 
of railway rebates. The demand is certainly made; 
but it cannot be met, and he deplores the fact. ‘‘The 
Order of Love,” St. Augustine’s definition of early Chris- 
tianity, is no longer a good description of the modern 
Christianity of civilized peoples. Heine said that the 
‘‘Jewish mission will never be over till the Christians are 
converted to the religion of Christ,’’ and the Christian 
we have now in mind may sadly agree with him. A 
few such may be found, perchance, who will have the 
frankness to confess that Christian brotherhood makes 
the demand, the consistency to declare that it must be 
met, and the courage to carry out a sincere attempt to 
meet it in their own life. But Tolstoys are sadly few, 
although those who sentimentally admire his words, and 
practically do not according to their doctrine, are many. 

It is a simpler thing to say that Christianity in making 
such a demand is asking too much; that the social order 
actually in existence is the age-long deposit of human 
experience; that new social orders are not, and cannot 
be, made to order; and so, if Christian brotherhood de- 
mands one, it is doing much as Lowell said one would 
do in ordering for himself a new skin. The order cannot 
be filled at any social reform shop. ‘These critics answer 
‘‘ves”’ to our question; but they condemn Christianity 
for asking the impossible, if not the undesirable. 

A third set of earnest-minded people, who wish to 
govern modern life by the good sense of civilization, not 
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_ from the standpoint of ‘‘Old Judea,’ notwithstanding 
its ‘‘gift of secret fire,’ answer ‘‘no.” Jesus must 
have had too much critical rationality, they say, to ask 
for the transformation of human society to-day. Chris- 
tian brotherhood is a sentiment that must adjust it- 
self in every age to the workings of undeniable social 
laws. If these laws are, or seem to be, sometimes inequi- 
table or cruel in their operation, Christian fraternity 
should show itself in ameliorating the hard results 
without endeavoring the impossible task of creating 
a new society, which might easily be worse at that time 
than its predecessor. Christianity in this view does not 
call upon us to surrender interest and profits (whether 
made by competition or by combination), in order to 
bring in socialism with all its flattering promises, aban- 
doning the present order which, with all its defects, 
and with however much friction, at least does work. 

We May come to much the same answer if we define 
Christian brotherhood, not as the literal teaching of 
Jesus himself on the social relations, but as the doc- 
trine of the most enlightened Christians of the present 
day, who would apply what is eternal in his word to the 
conditions of our time. These would answer ‘‘no’’; 
that, whatever the letter of the New Testament gos- 
pel or epistle may say, we must decide our own ques- 
tions by our own light. As Christians in this sense, 
we realize that the important matter is to preserve the 
essential spirit of fraternity, and that the wise method 
1s to introduce as much of this as possible into the ex- 
isting order, modifying it here and there, so far as is 
feasible and desirable. The attitude of such Chris- 
tians toward the New Testament word is one of admira- 
tion of its spirit, but of independence of its letter. 

You will readily infer that such is my own reply to 
the question propounded. I believe that the letter of 
the New Testament often fails to make connection with 
modern industrial and social life, and that it may be 
said, therefore, to ask for a reconstitution of this life on 
the lines of Marxian socialism, for instance, with some 
plausibility. But this is not necessarily the fault of 
modern life, which has its own right to be and to be it- 
self, as much as early Christian life had a right to its own 
form. Without going into minute discussion to prove 
this position, I should say that we can have, as we should 
have, the largest possible amount of true brotherhood 
of men by gradual improvements in the present social 
order. I decline here the treatment of texts, on one 
side,—the discussion of the actual meaning of the words 
of Jesus or Paul in this or that passage,—and I equally 
decline the consideration of abstract doctrines of ‘‘nat- 
ural rights’’ on the other side, as set forth by such ‘‘scho- 
lastic theologians” (according to Prof. Ritchie) as the 
late Henry George and Pope Leo XIII. I would follow 
Edmund Burke’s hint rather, when he said that the 
theorists of the French Revolution occupied themselves 
so much with the rights of man that they totally forgot 
his nature. I accept Dr. Albert Réville’s declaration 
that for Jesus ‘‘the economic question did not exist.” 

_ Now the nature of the social order is such that the 
time most of us have to give to it is better spent, as a 
rule, in trying to understand it as it is than in compre- 
hensive efforts to make it over in the image of what we 
think it ought to be. I am more and more impressed, 
as I grow older, with the immense amount of self-con- 
fidence it requires to set forth a scheme for the radical 
readjustment of society from top to toe. When we re- 
flect for a few minutes on the immeasurable pains and 
the infinite effort, sad and joyful, which have been needed 
to bring us even so far as we have come along the line 
of civilization; and, when one compares his own sternest 
endeavor to readjust society with all this travail and 
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tragedy of countless generations behind us, one must 
think himself allied to Saint Simon, if he persists cheer- 
fully. Saint Simon, you know, once dreamed that his 
somewhat hypothetical ancestor Charlemagne appeared 
to him and said; ‘‘My son, only once in the history of 
the world has it been given to one family to produce a 
great emperor and a great thinker. Your fame as a 
philosopher will surpass mine as a ruler.” A sense of 
humor, so essential to the make-up of a human man, 
providentially saves most of us from such serious con- 
struction of new orders of society, which with unutter- 
able self-admiration we would at once impose upon our 
long-suffering fellow-men. Nothing could be more out 
of keeping with the philosophy of evolution which 
we profess. 

Suppose that we moderate the enthusiasm of our world- 
wide schemes, adopt a lower tone, and, instead of love to 
all mankind (literally taken, an impossible affection), 
speak only of plain justice and ordinary kindness, and 
of what these might effect if more thoroughly applied in 
certain directions in the world around us and in limited 
fields. As regards justice, Mr. Cooley well reminds us 
that ‘‘between richer and poorer classes in a free coun- 
try a mutually respecting antagonism is much healthier 
than pity on the one hand and dependence on the other, 
and is perhaps the next best thing to fraternal feel- 
ing.” (C. H. Cooley, ‘‘Human Nature and the Social 
Order.’”’) The real central passion of our age is more 
Jewish than Christian in its demand for social justice. 
Though the name of justice is often invoked to re-enforce 
very questionable claims, it is certainly easier to know 
what justice bids than to know what the much over-used 
phrase ‘‘the love of man”? commands. We can really 
love our household intimates and a few others. ‘‘Kind- 
ness” is quite strong enough a word for the best qualf- 
ity of the conduct which a few thousand more persons 
whom we meet in the ordinary course of our lives can 
naturally expect or we can actually exhibit. Chris- 
tian brotherhood is defined then with sufficient empha- 
sis for a civilized modern society if we take it to mean 
the spirit which allows every man a fair chance, and 
exerts itself to see that every one may have opportunity 
to make the most of himself for the benefit of all, him- 
self included. 

From such a standpoint, what need is there of a pro- 
foundly new social order in the sphere where the main 
opportunity of life is kept open toall to-day? Education 
is the open door through which men pass into every 
field of achievement. What new society could be ex- 
pected to surpass the fraternalism of our American 
public-school system? No one can suppose that the 
system is yet perfect; but its practice largely corresponds 
to the ideal of brotherhood, if brotherhood means set- 
ting a man on his feet, teaching him how to walk, and 
then bidding him walk. ‘‘Make a man a man, then let 
him be.” 

The free-school system of our country is the result of 
a hundred years of experience, and. no scheme of social- 
ism could extemporize another method likely to suc- 
ceed that does not follow its main lines. Make it then 
more thorough and more consistent. Begin at the be- 
ginning, and let the kindergarten idea become every- 
where an integral part of it; introduce features of man- 
ual training into all grades; make the State university 
as free as the primary school; provide industrial edu- 
cation proper for those who can only thus acquire a 
trade. ‘These are but natural extensions of a free system 
of public education. They harmonize with the ground- 
plan of the system; they would unite with the existing 
features to give the surest pledge of human helpfulness 
that you can give to any human being, helping him to 
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himself, helping him to the largest opportunity of life 
possible for him. A social order on the other hand, 
which should provide in the public schools free break- 
fasts, free luncheon, free dinners even (as Mr. Robert 
Hunter might well go on to demand, drawing on his 
imagination for his census of poverty), might super- 
ficially be more Christian, but it would enfeeble the char- 
acter and destroy force of will. Or one might imagine 
the ‘‘coddling methods,” as they have been recently 
called, of the theological seminary applied over a wide 
range of professional and collegiate education, but with 
what probably disastrous result observers of the min- 
istry to-day may easily imagine. It is a poor kind of 
fraternity that kindly helps to unmake a man. 

It appears then to me that no Christianity compatible 
with the maintenance of self-respect can demand a new 
social order in which this chief of all opportunities, edu- 
cation, shall be in fact more equitably imparted to all 
than it is, or can be, in our present educational system, 
expanded and modified according to the thought of the 
most capable educators of to-day. The girl and the 
young woman should of course have as free a field here 
as the boy and the young man; while it is not at all 
necessary that the two sexes should at all ages study 
together in the same institution and follow the same cur- 
riculum. Rather should the most fundamental of all 
distinctions between human beings receive due recogni- 
tion in school and college as well as elsewhere. 

It is noticeable in most demands for a new social order 
how little is said in regard to any fundamental change 
in this primary matter of universal education, considered 
as universal opportunity. Most socialists would simply 
carry further and make more extensive the work we are 
doing in this line to-day in America. It is a fraternal, 
work; and, little as Christianity in its early days had to 
say about the rights or the culture of the mind, it is a 
modern Christian work, and no new social order dreamed 
of by Mr. Bellamy or Mr. Gronlund is likely to surpass it 
in fundamental effect upon the man and the. woman 
that are to be. In fact, the call for a new social order 
does not proceed from any large number of persons who 
think that the world of knowledge is cut off from their 
children, for it is plainly not so cut off; and socialists are, 
as I have said, much more apt to commend it as a kind 
of real socialism which ought to be extended. 

It is in the industrial sphere, not in the educational 
field (which is in fact so much more important), that we 
hear the great demand for a reconstructed society in 
which more of brotherhood shall prevail than now. 
Questions of wages, of hours of labor, of conditions of 
work, of the organization of workers, are those most 
strenuously debated. Christian brotherhood is by some 
supposed to demand, with peculiar emphasis, funda- 
mental changes in these matters, which would prac- 
tically revolutionize existing methods. I fail myself 
to see the necessity, if such brotherhood, like all other 
worthy sentiments of our nature, is bound to respect 
primary conditions of. our industrial lot and to regard 
the distinctions of ability among men. 

The division of the industrial forces into a great mass 
of employed and a small number of employers rests 
upon fundamental facts of human nature, such as the 
greater ease of obeying and following profitably than of 
leading and commanding successfully,—upon the scar- 
city of talent and genius for initiative and control. ‘The 
many must follow, the few must lead, in the most dem- 
ocratic of countries. If this means only one governor 
in a State, only one president in a nation, much more 
does it mean only one head in a great industrial under- 
taking with a hierarchy of capacity below him until 
you reach the man who can but dig with his shovel. 
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Out of every ten men who set up in business for them- 
selves, it is an exaggeration to say that even one, asa rule, 
succeeds, so the economists all tell us. Christian broth- 
erhood should not shut its eyes to such patent facts of 
the nature of man as this. ‘‘Things are what they are, and 
consequences will be what they will be,’’ as Bishop Butler 
said. ‘‘Why then should we wish to deceive ourselves,” 
Why deceive ourselves here with dreams of a co-operative 
commonwealth which would equal, or even surpass, our 
present immense productivity, and so ‘‘pay the bills of 
socialism,” although more than one vital incentive to the 
best exertion had been removed on the one side and on 
the other of the industrial relation, and self-interest on both 
sides had been keenly hurt. ‘‘Untune that string, and 
hark what a discord follows!” I hold that altruism is as 
true and as common a part of human nature as self- 
interest, but self-interest must have its place and its 
rights. One of its rights is to lead if the man have 
capacity; and fortunate it is for a thousand others if 
he have it! Christian brotherhood could do no more 
unfraternal thing than to help push the true aristoc- 
racy of industry from its place of leadership, trusting 
to a dull mediocrity to bring in the kingdom of heaven. 
That kingdom must be a rule of the efficient, however 
they are selected. Under the present régime the proc- 
ess is largely one of natural selection, with the career 
open to talents. . 

Christian brotherhood may rightly demand that the 
industrial machinery be lubricated with the oil of human 
kindness, since it is men who are in question on both 
sides, not demi-gods on one side and mere steel and 
iron on the other side. But Christian fraternalism has 
no right to appear on this wide field of vastly complex 
industrial force and operations, and bid them adopt 
quite other methods of co-operation and of the division 
of results than those which have developed naturally 
out of the conditions of the case and which perform 
the mighty tasks we see. Christian brotherhood may 
properly demand that, whatever method is followed 
in working or in dividing, ‘‘the human touch”’ shall 
be regarded and preserved,—that at least its industrial 
value should not be neglected or scorned by the captains 
of industry. ‘‘Industrial betterment” is the name we 
give to-day to numerous institutions which the success- 
ful employer establishes in order to bring his work- 
ing force up to the highest point of efficiency. Tech- 
nical schools, libraries, Iuncheon rooms, rest rooms, 
recreation devices, gymnasiums, free baths, prizes for 
suggestions of improvement in the processes of the’ 
work or the management of the factory,—all these 
plans, and many more which I could mention, have been 
found to ‘‘pay,’’ from a business point of view, from the 
days of Robert Owen at New Lanark, a hundred years 
ago, down to the Cash Register Company at Dayton, 
Ohio. The motto, ‘‘It pays,’’ may not stir the pulses 
of Christian brotherhood to fever heat, but we should 
remember that the opposite verdict, ‘‘It does not pay,” 
cannot be expected to inspire the employer to adopt 
such arrangements, however, great his tendency to 
recognize the human relation. The Christian has no 
authority to set aside the conditions that have been™ 
found to assure the most abundant production hereto- 
fore in the interest of an order of things yet untried. 
But he has a full right in season to say to the capitalist 
employer of to-day: ‘‘You are short-sighted, you are 
blinded by bigotry and Bourbonism, if you will not in- 
form yourself as to what has been done by able and suc- 
cessful men of business to improve the working of the 
wages system with great profit to all concerned. Meth- 
ods of industrial betterment, of premiums, of profit- 
sharing direct or indirétt, of industrial partnership, 
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have a history which you should be ashamed not to 
know, which you have no justification in waving off 
superciliously in the strength of an invincible ignorance. 
If you would have industrial peace, follow methods which 
ate ways of peace, show an interest in your employees 
as human beings, possessed substantially by the same 
desires as yourself, moved by the same fundamental 
wants, and responsive to the same great motives.’ 
Thus much, then, for education and for industry as 
examples of what is true in many other fields. Specific 
reforms, here and there applied persistently, indicate 
the right method. We may not look for a social cata- 
clysm out of which the New Jerusalem shall wondrously 
appear. So, in dealing with women’s rights or with 
children’s rights, with the problems of poverty, disease, 
vice, crime, immigration, and the thousand other ‘‘prob- 
lems,’ as we delight to call them, panaceas are out of 
place. Vainly do we cry for a new social order, if we 
cannot work, if we cannot improve, the one which we 
have,—which, after all, we must remember, is but the 
manifestation of ourselves. In ‘‘Earth’s Holocaust,”’ 
which Hawthorne saw, they burned up in one huge 
flame many a useless, many a hurtful, many a hateful 
thing; but, as a shrewd observer remarked, they did 
not burn up human nature, which had brought these 
all forth, and all the good things we have as well. Human 
nature, let us speak it fair, is pre-eminently the social 
nature, as Prof. Giddings says. It has long been toil- 
ing away at the loom of Time on a better and better 
social order. Such an order, always plainly connected 
with the old, and with no raw conceit of aboriginal new- 
ness about it, we see perpetually evolving under the 
patient efforts of thousands who are willing to take 
“the next step’? and to respond to the strongest call 
for particular amendment. Let justice then increase, 
let kindness more and more prevail, let them pervade 
the existing social order more thoroughly: they will 
meet the demand of an everlasting gospel of humanity. 


The Year’s Progress in International Arbitration.* 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


Arbitration, like all other principles of progress, has 
its ups and its downs. It has apparently had both 
these the past year. On Friday morning of our last 
year’s conference here Mr. Smiley announced from this 
table that an arbitration treaty had just been signed 
between Spain and Portugal, and this was declared to 
be the eighth of the treaties of obligatory arbitration 
signed within the preceding eight months. 

Since that time twenty-two treaties have been signed, 
bringing the whole number up to thirty. This epidemic 
of arbitration treaties, as an eminent German peace 
worker has called it, seems at last to have spent itself, 
or nearly so. About half of these treaties have already 
been ratified, and are now in force. All of the nations 
of Western Europe are signatories of some of them, and 
they are thus practically bound together in the bonds 
of peace for a period of five years. It is worthy of note 
that not a single arbitration has as yet occurred under 
the provisions of any of these treaties, and the prob- 
abilities are that the five years will pass without any 
practical application of them. The spirit which has 
brought them into existence will probably prevent any 
serious disputes from arising, or, if not, will secure their 
adjustment by direct diplomatic methdds. It seems 
probable therefore that we are on the very verge of an 
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era when international disputes in the old sense of the 
term are almost entirely to cease, and the problems 
raised by the growing intercourse of the nations are to 
be solved by the processes of rational discussion and 
adjustment such as now so largely prevail among men 
in the common relations of life. No grander outcome 
than this of the Pacific arbitration movement is possi- 
ble. 

The failure of the eight treaties signed by Secretary 
of State Hay to go into effect, because of the disagree- 
ment between the Senate and the President as to their 
powers and prerogatives under the Constitution, has 
been a great disappointment to most of the friends of 
arbitration in this country. I shall not venture to ex- 
press any opinion at this time on the responsibility 
of their failure, but limit myself to saying that the 
United States, which has through the past century been 
the leader of the movement, has for the moment fallen 
behind in the march. It is possible, however, that in 
the long run the failure of the treaties may be a great 
strengthening of the cause. The disagreement of the 
President and Senate has deeply stirred the nation and 
caused such a thorough study of the subject as has 
never before been made by the American people. 

Furthermore also the Arbitration Group on Congress, 
which now numbers about two hundred, has been aroused 
to such zealous support of the cause as might not other- 
wise have occurred. They have decided to recommend 
to the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union of 
Brussels, the last of August, the adoption of a resolu- 
tion urging that the order of the day of the new Inter- 
national Conference at The Hague, the first step for the 
holding of which has already been taken by the Presi- 
dent, shall include the matter of the conclusion of a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration, which shall 
specify the classes of cases to be referred to The Hague 
Court. It is possible therefore that the United States 
may lead the way in securing a treaty among all the 
powers that will be much superior to any of the treaties 
already signed, excepting always that between Den- 
mark and the Netherlands. Whether this happens 
or not, it is at any rate true that arbitration has never 
before been so widely and strongly approved by the 
masses of the American people as to-day. 

The Hague Court has not settled any dispute during 
the year. The tribunal chosen from that court to ad- 
judicate the Japanese House Tax Case, the reference of 
which was announced here last year, has practically 
completed its work, and the award may be expected 
at an early day. Within the year also Great Britain 
and France, under the terms of the general agreement 
between them, have decided to. refer to the court the 


_ disputed question of the French protectorate over the 


Sultan of Muscat. 

The arbitration of disputes outside of The Hague Court 
has still gone on during the year, though no important 
cases have been handled in this way. The principle 
cases either settled or in process of adjustment are :— 

The French-Venezuelan Claims Case. 

The boundary question between Costa Rica and 
Panama. 

The question of the indemnity claims of the New- 
foundland French fisherman. 

The Reid-Newfoundland Company Claims case. 

A question of the boundary between Ecuador and 
Peru. 

The Barotseland boundary controversy between Great 


Britain and Portugal. 


The British-Brazilign Guiana boundary dispute. 
The Swedish-Norwegian sea-frontier question. 
The British-Russian seal fisheries disputes (originally 
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submitted to arbitration, but finally settled by com- 
promise). 

The Kantao Island case between China and Korea. 

The Venezuelan-Italian Claims case. 

The question of disputed boundaries between Brazil 
and Peru. 

The San Domingo Improvement Company case. 

The Ecuador-Colombian boundary dispute. 

The most noteworthy international pacific settlement 
of the year was that of the North Sea incident between 
Great Britain and Russia. Though not technically an 
arbitration, the adjustment of the case was made under 
the terms of The Hague Convention, and is therefore 
rightly to be considered in connection with arbitration 
proper. It called into operation the provisions of that 
convention for the creation of international commissions 
of inquiry in differences where the dispute was as to 
matters of fact, and has demonstrated anew the extraor- 
dinary wisdom and foresight which characterized the 
eminent men who sat in The Hague Conference. But, 
for the existence of The Hague Convention and the tri- 
bunal which it created, it is difficult to see how the crisis 
caused by the firing of the Russian fleet on the British 
fishing vessels could have passed without a bitter and 
disastrous war. The pacific settlement of this ugly 
affair has manifested in a peculiar way the great strength 
which the international peace movement has acquired. 

On the whole the year has been one of gratifying 
progress for the cause in whose interests we gather here. 
The friends of arbitration, not in this country only, but 
in all countries of Western Europe, have largely increased 
in numbers, and have carried on a vigorous and unre- 
mitting campaign. 

But, notwithstanding all the progress of the year, 
there are still serious obstacles to be overcome. ‘The 
chief of these are the inertia of public opinion, the stub- 
bornness of old prejudices between the nations, racial 
animosities, false conceptions of commercial interest 
and of national honor and greatness, and a certain fond- 
ness still lingering in the minds and hearts of the people 
and governments for the machinery of war and the sup- 
posedly speedier method offered by war for the securing 
and maintenance of international justice. 

In our constructive work for the complete and perma- 
nent establishment and universal use of the principle of 
arbitration through the Permanent Court in the ad- 
justing of international differences, five things must 
be definitely aimed at:— 

1. The bringing of all the Central and South American 
States into The Hague Court, that it may be in reality 
a world tribunal. None of them are yet parties to it, 
though the treaty among them signed at Mexico City 
for the submission of all qu@stions of claims to the court 
has been ratified by most of them. 

2. The conclusion of a general treaty of arbitration 
among all the independent nations of the world. 

3. The extension of the jurisdiction of The Hague Court 
to as many classes of cases as possible, with the view to 
ultimately leaving no sorts of controversies outside of 
its jurisdiction. 

4. The creation of a Congress of Nations to meet at 
stated periods for the regular discussion of all important 
international questions, that The Hague Court may be 
fortified and guided by a completer and better system 
of international law than now prevails. 

5. And, lastly, the instruction of the public mind to 
the settled belief that in our day there are no differences 
which may arise between nations which cannot honor- 
ably and satisfactorily be adjgsted by the judicial 
method. 

The greatest of these desiderata is clearly the early 
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creation of a stated international congress. The na- 
tions have reached a point in the growth of their mutual 
intercourse and the interdependence of their interests 
when a properly constituted organ for the treatment of 
their common concerns is absolutely imperative. The 
Interparliamentary Union has by unanimous vote at 
its last conference put this subject upon its future pro- 
gramme; and we of the Mohonk Conference, who last 
year also voted our unanimous sanction of the project, 
will greatly increase that power of our efforts for the com- 
pletion of the international arbitration system if we 
give to the stated international congress proposal the 
full support of our sympathy and the full weight of our 
influence. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Life. 


It is not life upon Thy gifts to live, 

But to grow fixed with deeper roots in Thee; 

And, when the sun and shower their bounties give, 

To send out thick-leaved limbs,—a fruitful tree, 

Whose green head meets the eye for many a mile, 

Whose moss-grown arms their rigid branches rear, 

And full-faced fruits their blushing welcome smile 

As to its goodly shade our feet draw near. 

Who tastes its gifts shall never hunger more, 

For ’tis the Father spreads the pure repast, 

Who, while we eat, renews the ready store 

Which at his bounteous board must ever last; 

For none the bridegroom’s supper shall attend 

Who will not hear and make his word their friend. 
—Jones Very. 


Temperance. 


It is time for some careful, intelligent, and conscien- 
tious woman to write the history of the temperance re- 
form in America and in England as it has gone forward 
and as it has sometimes receded in the last century. 

To the average memory and mind the formation in 
America of ‘‘societies’’ for philanthropic purposes is 
connected with the formation of temperance societies 
early in the last century. There would be some ques- 
tion perhaps whether the great Congregational mission- 
ary society is not entitled to real precedence in time. 
But there were so many temperance societies, and in 
their various ways they were so connected with their 
form of public-spirited effort, that the older New Eng- 
lander associates them with the temperance reform. 

People are too apt, I think, to compare what they call 
the successes of the Anti-slavery societies with the his- 
tory of the temperance societies, and to draw infer- 
ences unfavorable to the temperance cause. William 
Lloyd Garrison founded his original society of Abolition- 
ists, and lived to see slavery abolished. But Dr. Warren 
formed his temperance society here, and died an older 
man than Garrison, and did not see intemperance abol- 
ished. Careless people would tell you that you are where 
you were in 1805; and such an occasion as called us to- 
gether ten days ago to affix in memory the work of Mrs. 
Livermore in the ‘‘cause of temperance’”’ brings up the 
question of why organizations for temperance are ex- 
actly where they are, and why the cause of temperance 
is exactly where it is. 

Looking back a little, I suppose it was nearly forty 
years ago that, as I walked home from a meeting at 
the City Hall, nearly at midnight, with Wendell Phillips, 
I put this question to Phillips, ‘‘Why is it that in this 
town of Boston, where the average man is a teetotaler, 
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where at the meals of the great body of the people you 
never see ale or cider or wine, the government of the 
city is wholly in the hands of distillers and the keepers 
of liquor saloons?’ Phillips replied in his sententious 
and epigrammatic way, ‘‘It is because the temperance 
people in Boston are such fools.” I was one of them 
and Phillips was another, so we had a right to say such 
things. 

I think Phillips meant.to say something in which I 
entirely agreed with him and in which I agree with him 
now. It is this, that people who do see the misery which 
results from intemperance, as, for instance, every work- 
ing minister sees it, become fanatics in nine cases out 
of ten; and, with the sense and the folly which make 
up fanaticism, every man insists on his own particular 
plan, and hates all other plans. I could not help ob- 
serving at the Livermore meeting that one of the speak- 
ers only half-concealed a certain contempt for the ‘‘old- 
fashioned reform movement.” ‘This meant that that 
particular person had worked in another line, and looked 
with pity upon those of us who were so foolish as to think 
that drunken men might change the habits of early life. 
Just so a person who is for whatever reason eagerly at- 
tached to stiff prohibitory doctrine looks with an ill- 
concealed contempt on what we used to call ‘‘moral 
suasion.”” On the other hand a man of the John B. 
Gough type doubts whether much is achieved by legis- 
lation, and is rather sorry he is to spend his evening with 
an out-and-out prohibitionist. 

This I have observed, that no person of intemperate 
habits, or habits inclining him to intemperance, ever 
by any accident reads a temperance newspaper. In a 
family where six boys grew up, I took pains to receive 
weekly one, two, or three temperance newspapers, in 
the hope that one or another of them might interest such 
omnivorous readers. I am not aware, however, that 
in twenty years one of them ever read one hundred lines 
of either of these journals. This means that whoever 
managed them was so much interested in the statistics 
for legislation of one and another form that he neglected 
the essential of all writing, which is to make readable 
that which you write. 

I was dining one day with eight or ten old classmates 
of mine, and I said: ‘‘There is not a man at this table 
who believes in an open bar. There is not a man at this 
table but would regret if he knew that a student in his 
office went down to a bar-room at eleven o’clock in the 
morning and drank a glass of whiskey and water. Yet 
every man at this table, excepting me, voted for license 
at this election.’”’ They did not laugh, but they all said 
that this was what had happened. They were not pro- 
hibitionists. I then pointed out to them in a few epi- 
grams that each of them had done all he could to encour- 
age the issuing of licenses in Boston, and that they 
might thank themselves for such a nuisance as at that 
time Eliot Street was, with an open bar in every house. 
In reality they were not voting on an academic ques- 
tion, like that of prohibition or non-prohibition. They 
were giving instructions as far as they could to the 
police commissioners of the day. I tell this anecdote 
exactly as this occurred, because it is one illustration 
in a thousand of the confusion which exists in life where 
brethren in one house cannot agree. Does not the Irish 
proverb convey what Dr. Francis used to call an element 
of truth, ‘‘If you see a head, hit it’’? Would not the 
advocates of temperance in Massachusetts achieve more 
than they do if they would attempt, man by man, to 
do what he can in advancing that purity in which men 
see God, and did not permit themselves to be partners 
or to run with the machine quite as much as they do? 

I remember when a dozen of our best temperance workers, 
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as they are called, sitting together in a parlor for con- 
sultation, were awe-struck and conscience-struck be- 
cause a Join the Baptist, who had happened in, asked 
them how many men the twelve of them had pulled out 
of the gutter in the last year. “They were awe-struck, 
because, as it happened in that particular assembly, no- 
body had addressed himself to what my eloquent friend 
the other day spoke of as reform work with a certain 
contempt. One had been organizing 1,743 societies, an- 
other had circulated 11,429 pledges, another had ad- 
dressed the legislatures of three or four hundred States; 
but, as it happened, no one of them had done what the 
six Washingtonians who met in Baltimore in 1840 set 
about to do. 

Meanwhile at bottom the cause of personal bodily 
purity advances. Young men are not so apt, as they 
were fifty years ago, to weaken bodies and minds by the 
use of liquor. Brides are not so apt as they were to 
celebrate their wedding so that one in ten of the young 
gentlemen who meet at the wedding party shall be the 
worse for coming. Public dinners do not end in revels 
which the press cannot report. Railroad companies, 
though their directors all say they are not prohibitionists, 
insist upon it that there shall be no liquor sold at their 
stations, and that the men who drive their engines shall 
all be total abstainers. No lobby in Washington is 
strong enough to reduce the stiff excise which we place 
on the manufacture of spirits. No habitual drunkard 
could be elected to any important public office. The 
Salvation Army, if nobody else, attends to the rescue 
work; and many a poor dog has been lifted out of the 
gutter, and is now living to the glory of God and the 
happiness of his own home who thanks the Salvation 
Army for what they have done in such an enterprise. 
Every now and then you read of a spirited fellow who 
has refused a fabulous rent for his corner store because 
he will not have it used for a liquor saloon. All these 
are omens of good. 

We people in Boston must live in the hope that the 
“cause,” without a leader and without partisanship, 
will so-work its way that the distribution of political 
favors and the establishment of local government may 
not be as largely as it is in the hands of those who sell 
liquor over the counter, who change good grain into bad 
beer or worse whiskey. Epwarp E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


The storm looks like riot: it is a kind of quiet. It 
looks like chaos: it is perfect cosmos. It makes us think 
of chance; and chance, when we really think of it, resolves 
itself into unknown depths on depths of law.—Wdalliam 
C. Gannett. 

we 


The understanding heart is what is needed above all 
else. The affections are cognitive powers no less than 
the intellect. The heart knows truth by its affinities, 
as the mind verifies it by reasoning. What we feel, we 
know by a consciousness more trustworthy than logic,— 
Andrew P. Peabody. 
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Grave on thy heart each past ‘‘red-letter day,”’ 

Forget not all the sunshine of the way 

By which the Lord hath led thee,—answered prayers 

And joys unasked, strange blessings, lifted cares, 

Grand promise echoes. ‘Thus thy life shall be 

One record of his love and faithfulness to thee. 
—Frances R. Havergal. 
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Hat-holding in Southern Educa- 
tion: a Protest. 


Rev. Dr. William E. Hatcher has had some 
things to say in the Baptist Argus of Louis- 
ville, Ky., concerning what is popularly 
known in the South as the Ogden movement, 
and editorial comment has encouraged him 
to express more freely his convictions as to 
the significance and probable results of 
financial output by Northern capitalists in 
the interest of general education at the South. 


My opinions [he says] are submitted 
without one tinge of sectional or racial sen- 
timent, but treat of a situation in the South 
as it appears to me. Let me make haste in 
the outset to say that I have no disposition 
to reflect unkindly upon public-spirited and 
philanthropic people in any section of our 
country who may desire to devote their 
money to educational purposes. It is truly 
a noble way to spend money when it is given 
intelligently and in response to real neces- 
sities. There may be wisdom in the com- 
binations of wealthy people in the use of 
their money for educational purposes, though 
it is very manifest that it will be no easy 
task for any body of men at the North to 
operate educational movements at the South 
without encountering difficulties which it is 
impossible to foresee. 

I venture to say also that so far as I know 
there is no hostility among Southern people 
toward movements to help to educate the 
negroes of the South. It is an interesting 
fact that, while the white people of the South, 
in the midst of wreck and poverty, have been 
trying to rebuild their educational institu- 
tions, they have lifted no voice of complaint 
when they have seen religious societies and 
individuals pouring out money in vast stores 
for the education of the negroes. Indeed, 
it is to the credit of the Southern people that 
in their extreme poverty they have given a 
large portion of their money raised for State 
education to the education of negroes. The 
North has done very well for the Southern 
negro, but it has lacked a great deal of doing 
as much as the South itself has done for the 
negro. 

What the real purpose of the Ogden move- 
ment is seems not as yet fully developed. 
The too pleasing notion to get abroad at first 
was that a philanthropic syndicate with car- 
loads of money and sweeping through the 
South in palace cars was to scatter gold and 
silver, bonds and stocks, wherever they went. 
Friends of popular education and of State 
institutions thronged the lines over which 
this magic educational enterprise swept its 
way and shouted with waving hats their 
welcomes and hopes, including also their 
large and ill-concealed expectations. Even 
denominational schools prayed that the 
mighty caravan would come their way and 
scatter endowments, libraries, buildings, 
and what not as they went. They were 
ready to suspend recitations, hold public 
meetings, ride on common cars, and take 
back seats almost anywhere that the sacred 
syndicate might stop to air itself. As a 
matter of fact, the net results have been 
great only in their depression and disappoint- 
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ments. A few schools for white folk have 
had the train to stop and partake of their 
banquets, and in a strikingly few cases small 
fragments of the uncounted millions have 
been doled out; but the main displays, the 
gala days, the swelling jubilees in some way 
have gone to the negro schools. 

Now, to this the South makes no objection. 
We do not blame our Northern friends for 
roping in all of our politicians and educators 
to grace the scene of their great gifts to the 
negroes. It adds to the grandeur of the 
triumph to have. eminent spectators. To 
my own mind the unsatisfactory aspect of 
the current movement is the attitude of the 
Southern people toward it. There is no 
criticism even for them if they will simply 
go along to bow approval of Northern gen- 
erosity to the negroes of the South. All 
rational Southern people are glad to have 
the negroes helped, and some of them are 
very proud of the opportunity of saying so 
in a very eloquent and impassioned way in 
the presence of the visiting donors. The 
South can stand that, though its overdoing 


is liable to come unexpectedly. There is 


a distinct sense of weariness among some of 
our people with the too facile and eager en- 
thusiasm with which some Southern people 
dance attendance upon these educational 
demonstrations. 

But for my part I would willingly enter 
into compact if our Southern people would 
line up and stand together on two things. 
One is, that the South will cease to expect 
any educational organization at the North 
will ever administer in a satisfactory way 
to whites and blacks alike large funds for 
educational purposes. The two races will 
not eat at the same counter, more particu- 
larly when the restaurant is kept by a for- 
eigner. Attempt this, if you choose, gentle- 
men, but there will be trouble before the 
banquet is over. But the other point of 
most intense interest is that of the proper 
attitude of Southern people toward the 
philanthropic movements of the North. 
Inasmuch as everything we had was wasted 
during the Civil War, it was not surprising 
that the Southern people accepted such help 
in their educational work as the more pros- 
perous people of the North chose to bestow. 
For all those kindnesses it is hoped that the 
Lord made us truly grateful and gives us 
good memories. Nor is it intended by the 
things that are said here to make it dis- 
reputable for Southern people to accept con- 
tributions from abroad for their educational 
institutions. At the same time we need to 
be warned against the hat-holding attitude. 
The Northern people have not been slow to 
speak of the frequency and pertinacity with 
which the South has sent its representatives 
into their territory invoking help, and we need 
not pick a quarrel with them on that account: 
Possibly we have done too much to justify 
their criticism, But the poverty of the 
South is a thing of the past. Our people 
have become great in almost every branch 
of industry and commerce: even our farm- 
ers keep bank accounts, and are sending 
their sons and daughters to college, Weare 
too well off to beg. The mendicant’s air 
no longer fits the Southern people. They 
are fast becoming producers, and it is time 
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for them to become the benefactors of others 
rather than pensioners upon the bounty of 
any. 

RicuMonp, VA. 


Literature, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
CoMPROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford 
Rhodes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—The fifth volume of Mr. Rhodes’s 
history fully sustains the interest of its pred- 
ecessors. The previous volume renewed im 
an intensely vivid and tragic manner the 
alternations of hope and fear in which those 
who lived through the terrible years 1860- 
64 spent their days. The volume ended with 
Grant’s final success still in the future, and 
with the frightful losses in the Wilderness, 
—50,000 for the last military impression. 
But as a political history it had a splendid 
climax in the re-election of Lincoln. The 
new volume begins with an account of Sher- 
man’s famous march, and closes with the 
election of 1866. Into these two years was 
compressed a great history-making epoch. 
The surrender of Lee at Appomattox, the 
death of Lincoln, and the beginning of re- 
construction under Johnson are treated by 
Mr. Rhodes with a thoroughness and a 
charm which justifies the praise of critics 
and readers alike. To say that this volume 
is fully the equal of those which have pre- 
ceded it is to say that Mr. Rhodes has ably 
maintained the highest standards of historical 
writing. He writes with fair-minded judg- 
ment and just criticism. He has illuminated 
the years of reconstruction; and no one, 
whatever his belief in regard to this much- 
discussed period, can fail to be informed 
and helped thereby. The author also gives 
two chapters on conditions at the North 
and at the South during the war, chapters 
of which it has been said with authority 
that no others of similar value can be found 
anywhere in our war literature. The con- 
clusion is that these books may be accepted 
as standard contributions to a period of 
history that cannot be surpassed in point 
of interest or importance to all Americans. 


NUREMBERG. Painted by Arthur George 
Bell Described by Mrs. Bell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50.—One of 
the most interesting towns of Europe is 
Nuremberg, where one is taken back into 
the Middle Ages by associations and sugges- 
tions as in few other places. It is hardly 
less interesting by its veritable history than 
by its legendary lore; and the quaint build- 
ings, with the groups of turbaned peasant 
women or Tyrolean huntsmen, lend pictur- 
esque setting to tales of dem alten Barbarossa, 
Father Cyril’s bargain with the devil and 
the rest. Mrs. Bell has long been familiar 
with the town, and she tells again the story 
of its beginnings, its connection with the 
Hohenstauffens, its thirteenth and fourteenth 
century history, its ghastly records of torture 
and cruelty, its thoroughly delightful legends, 
its golden age, its rapid decline and modern 
revival. Fortunately the authorities of Nu- 
remberg have always recognized the import- 
ance of preserving the unique survivals of a 
vanished past, which they are fortunate 
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enough to possess. The fortified walls are 
among the finest existing examples of media- 
val military architecture. One may still 
drink a glass of beer at the Bratwurstgléck- 
lein, where the Meistersingers used to enjoy 
their sausages, where Hans Sachs emptied 
his flagon, and Albrecht Diirer added to its 
fame. Mr. Bell’s water-color drawings, done 
on the spot direct from nature and repro- 
duced in color, add much to the interest of 
the book. 


THE BREATH OF THE Gops. By Sidney 
McCall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The second novel written by the 
author of Truth Dexter shows a great advance 
in range of thought and intensity of feeling. 
It is all the stronger because this intensity 
depends largely on the passion of patriotism. 
The dramatic story plays itself out mainly 
in Japan, and the attempt to interpret Jap- 
anese ideals and character is continuously 
interesting and at times fairly illuminating. 
With the Japanese characters are closely as- 
sociated typical Americans, in the family of 
Senator Todd, risen from humble Western 
beginnings through a Washington senatorial 
experience to the post of minister to Japan. 
The characters, whether Japanese, American, 
or French, are well individualized, and the 
plot is original and consistent; but the real 
charm of the book is in the deep human- 
heartedness of its sympathies, the poetic 
grace of its phrasing, and the picturesque- 
ness of its setting,—these and the poignant 
insight of certain chapters, almost too subtly 
Oriental in feeling to. be thoroughly under- 
stood by Western practicality, but as moving 
as sorrow expressed in music. 


How to KNOw Witp Fruits. By 
Maude Gridley Peterson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—After one 
has studied the flowers, the ferns, and the 
trees, he may still be at a loss to name a 
shrub by means of its leaf and fruit after the 
time of flowering has passed. ‘Then this is 
the guide to which one must turn, and it 
makes more accessible an acquaintance with 
approximately two hundred different kinds 
of plants in the north-eastern part of our 
country. Many of the fruits described are 
used as food by birds or animals that scatter 
their seeds, and a chapter on ‘Adaptations 
of Fruits and Seeds for Dispersal and Pro- 
tection’ is a natural addition. The book 
will doubtless be a useful companion to many, 
especially in the closing weeks of the summer 
or autumn, 


Ismpro. By Mary Austin. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Using the 
wild and interesting region, of which she has 
already written with power and charm, as a 
background, Mrs. Austin has constructed a 
story of uncommon interest in which imagi- 
nation has combined with actual knowledge 
of types and possibilities. Isidro and Jacinta 
are a pair of lovers all the more delightful 
because they are not of an ordinary pattern. 
The story includes a realistic account of a 
forest fire. 


Davy Ransom’s Warcu. By Mrs. G. R. 
Alden. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50.—The Pansy books make up 
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a library in themselves, numbering, as they 
do, about one hundred and fifty volumes, 
all counted. The new book is a story in 
which singular coincidences combine to solve 
mysteries and to bring happiness to those 
who deserve it. It is distinctly religious in 
its atmosphere and tendencies, as Pansy’s 
books always are, but it includes action and 
incident. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mrs. Caroline H. Dall has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Fog Bells, in 
which she discusses the position of Jesus as 
regards miracles, the resurrection of Jesus, 
and his insight. The pamphlet is to be found 
at Little, Brown & Co., Boston, and G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York City, It was 
printed by Thomas Todd, and may be had 
for free distribution. 


The Sharon Historical Society has re- 
cently reprinted an address which was de- 
livered in 1802 by Mrs. Deborah Sampson 
Gannett of Sharon, Mass. Mrs. Gannett 
was an unusual woman, widely celebrated 
for the fact that she served for nearly three 
years as a soldier in the American Revolu- 
tion. In recognition of her military services, 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1792 granted 
her thirty-four pounds, and their resolu- 
tion recites that ‘“‘the said Deborah ex- 
hibited an extraordinary instance of female 
heroism by discharging the duties of a faith- 
ful, gallant soldier, and at the same time 
preserving the virtue and chastity of her 
sex, unsuspected and unblemished, and 
was discharged from the service with a fair 
and honorable character.’ The address 
was delivered by Mrs. Gannett in 1802 in 
many towns in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New York. This lecturing tour shows 
her to have been a pioneer on this field; and, 
as Mr. Eugene Tappan writes in the intro- 
duction, “it may be difficult to name a 
woman before her time who earned money 
by travelling alone from town to town, 
attending to her own business details, and 
delivering an address.” The lecture is an 
interesting example of the literary style of 
the period, and it closes with the following 
words: ‘‘On the whole, as we readily acqui- 
esce in the acknowledgment that the field 
and the cabinet are the proper spheres as- 
signed to our MASTERS and our LORDS; 
may we also deserve the dignified title and 
encomium of MISTRESS and LADY in our 
kitchens and in our parlours. And as an 
overruling providence may succeed our 
wishes let us rear an offspring in every re- 
spect worthy to fill the most illustrious sta- 
tions of their predecessors.”’ 


Books Received. 


From Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
The Gospel of ie Edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by William Prentiss Drew, A.M 
From Little, Brown & Co., 
The Weird Picture. By John R. i. 
Cyrus Cuneo. $1.50 
oi a Tale of oe. Aston Desert. 
1.50. 


On. 
Tieton by 
By Roger Pocock. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
a eo of Slavery. By William/A. Sinclair, A. M:; 


M.D., 
The Fiéans iteols and Other Verse. By Lloyd Mifflin. 


rhe: Norsk Ni 


yack.” By 


nengale, being the Lyrics of a ‘* Lumber- 
F. Kirk. 75 cents. 
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From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Man and the Incarnation. By Samuel J. Andrews. $1.50. 
Life’s Dark Problems. By Minot J. Savage, D.D. $1.35. 
John Knox, the Hero of the Scottish Reformation. By 
Henry Cowan, D.D. 
Fron the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
The Social Evil in University a By Robert N. Wil- 
son, D. 50 cents. 
From the Government Phe Office, Washington. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, March, 1905. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1903. Vol. 2. 


Before the Crisis 
An Pistorical Romance 
By Frederick Blount Mott 


Crown 8vo, 300 pp. Published by John Lane, 
London and New York. 


The Boston Transcript 
“Characters drawn with bold strokes, .. . 
strikingly realistic, . . . a winsome heroine, 
. . an apotheosis of John Brown.” 


London Telegraph 
“Worthy to rank with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
universal work. Full of vigorous good 
writing, and makes the best American novel 
that has appeared for a long time.” 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
3. What shall I rats for Others this Year? 
4. War and Pea 
5. Political ideals’ with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator "Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
8. I, The Answer of Job. 
Il. Some Theological Answers. 
Ill. The Divine Government. 


12. IV. Pain. 
16.  Y. Life’s Incompleteness. 
18. VI. Moral Evil. 


19. VII, Death. 

20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 

21. IX. Mental Disease and Decay. 

22. X. Is God a Father? 

9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Day. 
14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 
15. A Happy New Year. 
17. ‘*The Sunny Side of the Snow,’ 
ert Collyer. 
23. 


yo Cottarian Minister: John White Chad- 
24. One Gditerien Layman: William H. Bald- 


(By Rob- 


win, Jr. 
25. The Significance of Lent. 
26. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 
27. be od of Spring in Nature and in Human 


28. In Remembrance of Me. 

29. The Children are Tender. (By Robert Collyer.) 

30. The Defeat of Victory and the Victory of 
Defeat. 

31. Some Reasons for Belief in a Life Beyond 
Death. 

32. Some Evils of Worldliness. 

33. How We Make Our Own Worlds. 

34. The Personal Cure for Social Ills. 

35. What can Monopolists Monopolize ? 

pos Our Cause. 

37. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Modern 


Womanhood, 
38. Some of the Lessons of the War in the East. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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In the Garden. 


Like a piece of thistle-down 
That floats across the grass, 
Was blown into my garden-bed 
The dearest little lass! 


She lit among the lily blooms 
And lingered there a space, 
And every little blossom reached 
To kiss her baby face. 
— Edith Colby Banfield, in“ The Place of My Destre.”’ 


Blush Roses. 


Miss Rebecca Brackett wore steel-bowed 
glasses because she was near-sighted, and 
gold-bowed ones would have seemed an ex- 
travagance, and did her hair up in a tight 
little knob because it could be done quickly 
so, and there was nobody to tell her that it 
was unbecoming. And she walked very 
fast and straight when she went on errands, 
and nobody stopped her for a chat, because 
she looked as if she would resent such an in- 
terruption. To most people she was either 
forbidding or uninteresting. But most peo- 
ple had not seen her in her garden. 

Passing Miss Rebecca’s story-and-a-half 
house, spick and span in its coat of white 
paint, you never would have suspected the 
presence of that garden; for in front was 
only a narrow, grass-covered embankment 
with a small flowering quince on one side of 
the front door, and on the other an aged 
syringa-bush. But, once behind the house, 
something from the country seemed to have 
slipped into the midst of this New England 
city. Apple-trees and pear-trees dappled 
the grass with their shadows, grape-vines 
clambered lovingly over unsightly wall or 
shed, and a line of phlox marched beside 
the one garden path. In a corner where 
most of the day the sunlight fell full and 
warm was a clump of rose-bushes—blush 
rose-bushes—that had bloomed for forty 
years or more. Miss Rebecca’s father and 
mother had set them out and tended them 
in their lifetime, and now Miss Rebecca 
pruned and watched over them. Each 
year they filled the air with their fragrance, 
and in due season were gathered by Miss 
Rebecca and borne proudly to her church 
vestry, to be used as decoration for its June 
festival. It was her one vanity—to sit 
primly by and feel that on the many tables, 
with their spotless tablecloths and shining 
silver, there were no other flowers so beauti- 
ful as hers. 

To this end she weeded and watered and 
fought bugs and blight, and, reckless of 
twinges in her back, coaxed the bushes with 
beguiling touch to do their utmost, And 
for one day, when the tender pink of her 
flowers shone out from bowl and vase, she 
bore an exultant spirit, a thrilling sense of 
public importance, 

It was nearing the time now of this an- 
nual rose-gathering delight, and Miss Re- 
becca, at workin her front yard, felt her mind 
concerned with the number of basketfuls she 
would have. The season had been one 
most friendly to roses, Never had there 
been more buds; never had the bushes been 
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more vigorous or free from blemish. She 
paused a moment while she allowed antici- 
pation to have its way with her. Into the 
pause there came the sound of a gate-latch 
being lifted. She turned toward the noise 
and saw a scantily clad figure wedging 
through the partly opened gate. 

Now Miss Rebecca was not used to hay- 
ing small figures, scantily clad or otherwise, 
open her gates unbidden. She had waged 
a sharp but decisive war against that very 
thing many years before, and the fame of 
it had not wholly died out. All new-comers 
on the street were cautioned against letting 
their children ask her for flowers or fruit. 
The children who disregarded warnings 
climbed over the back fence at night, and 
all the next day lived in terror of Miss Re- 
becca’s avenging persence. 

Miss Rebecca straightened up, scowled 
over her glasses, and groped round in her 
mind for the old phrase she had been ac- 
customed to find effective on such occasions. 
It was a ‘Run away, little boy,” uttered in 
so severe a tone that seldom was anything 
else necessary. But the phrase had lain 
unused for a long time, and it failed, in this 
instance, to respond before the little boy 
had wholly wriggled himself in and was 
standing beside her. He was quite dirty 
as to his hands and face, and very untidy as 
to his attire; but he smiled happily. 

“You's got nice flowers,’”’ he said, point- 
ing to the quince-bush. ‘‘I likes nice flow- 
ers.” 

Miss Rebecca relaxed her. frown in pure 
amazement. “Little boys mustn’t come 
into people’s yards without being asked,” 
she heard herself say. ‘‘Don’t you know 
that?” 

The smile wavered uncertainly on the 
round face. ‘‘I likes nice flowers.’’ ‘There 
was a pause, then the smile shone out again 
brilliantly. ‘You give little boy a nice 
flower?” 

Miss Rebecca tried to summon some 
other arrangement of words that should ex- 
press severity, but failed. Here was some- 
thing that didn’t fear her. She moved 
toward the syringa-bush. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ll give you one piece 
and then you must go right away.” 

She broke off a large spray and held it 
out to him. He took it in one chubby hand, 
but the other he reached up to her. 

“Phank you,” he gurgled. “‘I like to kiss 
you,”’ 

If the house had stood on end or the 
sytinga-bush gone walking down the street, 
Miss Rebecca could hardly have been more 
astounded. A child wanted to kiss her! 
It was the first time in all her life that such 
a thing had happened; but she dropped her 
sickle, and, stooping awkwardly, offered her 
cheek to be hugged against a very wet kiss. 

“Vat’s a bear hug. Now I go home, but 
I come again.” 

He trundled off, and Miss Rebecca, still 
in a daze, went slowly on with her work. 

The birds sang blithely from the elms, 
the soft wind dallied with the grass, the 
bumblebees buzzed about the flowers. It 
was a very lovely day, thought Miss Rebecca, 

By degrees she got back to her normal 
state of mind; and, when she went in to get 
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her solitary dinner, she could say, with some- 
thing of self-disdain, ‘‘What nonsense!” 

But the next morning she was out in her 
yard long before her usual time, digging up 
dandelion roots that had grown there in 
security for many years. As she worked, 
she listened, and at last there came a sound 
—the gate-latch clicked. 

Miss Rebecca looked up. There stood 
the small boy, and with him another small 
boy. They both came in, boy number 
two hanging back and looking ready to run. 
That was the old-remembered attitude of 
children. It was what Miss Rebecca was 
accustomed to, but somehow it gave her a 
pang to see it. Would boy number one be 
affected by it? Apparently not; for he 
came straight on, dragging his companion 
after. 

“This little boy likes nice flowers, too,’ 
he announced. ‘‘We’s come for some.” 

Without a word Miss Rebecca went to 
her syringa-bush and stripped off an arm- 
ful of blossoms for each. And of her own 
accord she knelt for the kiss. 

“What is your name?” she remembered 
to call as they went out of the yard. 

“Tommy,” said boy number one, and 
“Jimmy,” said boy number two. 

The next day saw pretty much the same 
scene in Miss Rebecca’s door-yard, and the 
next and the next and the next, only with 
each new day the procession, headed by 
Tommy, was larger than the day before. 
Miss Rebecca gave and gave and gave. She 
finished the syringas and plundered the 
quince-bush, until one morning she woke to 
the fact that the blossoms were almost gone. 
Another visit and she would have given her 
last spray, even of buds. And then the click 
of the gate under Tommy’s fingers would 
sound no more. 

The day suddenly seemed less bright, and 
the air grew heavy. She should miss 
Tommy. 

Then she thought of her roses. They 
were blooming, now, in all their beauty. 
But her roses were for the church festival. 
It was impossible to think of their going 
elsewhere. No, Tommy could not have 
her roses. 

She gave the last of the quince blossoms 
to the outstretched hands, and worked the 
rest of the day with dull persistence. It 
was the last she should see of Tommy, she 
was sure of that. Still, when the morn- 
ing came again, she took her sickle and made 
a pretence of cutting the grass. She trimmed 
the edges to the smallest spear of green, 
and let no dandelion or plantain leaf escape 
her; but no Tommy came, 

So it went on for two long mornings. 

On the third day Miss Rebecca put on her 
second best hat and dress and stood irreso- 
lutely at her front door, She would go and 
see the committee about her roses: perhaps 
she would go round by way of some of those 
back streets. She could just as well as 
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not, and she hadn’t been round that way 
for ages. ‘There was no knowing what 
changes had taken place. 

She peered over her glasses in the direc- 
tion of the back streets, and her heart gave 
a thud; for there, trudging toward her, 
alone, almost at her gate, was Tommy. 

“Ain’t you got just one more nice flower?” 
he greeted her. ‘‘I’s come for one more.” 

Miss Rebecca sat down abruptly on the 
top step. 

“Tommy,” she commanded, ‘‘come here.” 

Tommy marched up to her. 

“You go off and get all the other little 
boys you can find, and the little girls, and 
come back here quick, and there’ll be some 
more nice flowers: do you understand, dear,— 
all the nice flowers you can carry?” 

What did one day of glory and self-im- 
portance matter! Tommy had come for 
some more flowers, and there were the 
roses. She would beg some for the festi- 
val, or buy some, or get them somehow; 
but Tommy should have hers. 

She waited at the side gate for the small 
rabble that gathered at Tommy’s summons, 
and, when they came, led them into the 
guarded region. And, while they rifled her 
bushes and climbed her trees and trampled 
her grass, she sat blissfully by watching the 
havoc. The angles softened in her face, 
the years faded from her eyes. And, when 
the laden and stumbling children went out, 
she drew Tommy to her side. She held 
him tight, while she said boldly, as one who 
might have known children all her life: 
“There'll be apples and pears and grapes by 
and by. You'll come and get them, won’t 
you” 

“Yes,’”’ said Tommy serenely, ‘‘I’ll come, 
and bring all the little boys and girls.” 
Then he smudged a kiss on the side of Miss 
Rebecca’s nose and trudged off. 

A belated sense of humor awakened in 
Miss Rebecca’s breast. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder,’ she sighed, “‘if 
the next thing I’d be putting up a sign, 
‘Wanted—Boys to climb over my back 
fences and help themselves to my grapes.’ ”’ 
H. G. Duryée, in Outlook. 


Under the Umbrella. 


Three small boys were sitting under the 
umbrella, which was small too. 

The boys were rather ragged, and so was 
the umbrella. {wo long slits let through 
a scattering downfall of both sunshine and 
shower from a clear blue April sky, and 
at the end of one of the ribs the silk had 
broken loose, and was on its way up to the 
top. 

But the three chums crowded close to- 
gether and took turns sitting in the middle, 
holding the umbrella. Each was chewing 
one-third of a stick of gum, and all were 
deliciously cosey and happy. 

“Tf I had a dollar,” said Pinky, ‘‘I’d buy 
us a great big umbrella that ’ud cover us 
up jest as slick.” . 

“My! I wish ’t you did have a dollar, 
Pinky,” said Dumpy. 

‘ON’ I wish so too,” said Popsy. 

“If J had a dollar,’ said Dumpy, “‘I’d lay 


it out fer gum, You kin buy a stick fer a 
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penny, an’ they’s a whole hundred pennies 
in a dollar—so we’d have a hundred sticks 
o’ gum. ‘Think of that!’ 

“My! I wish ’t you did have a dollar, 
Dumpy,” said Popsy. 

“°N’ so do I too,” said Pinky. 

“Tf I had a dollar,” said Popsy, “I’d buy 
streaked i-scream with it, and we’d set here 
all so snug and eat that i-scream right 
straight up, every single bit! There, sir!” 

And Pinky and Dumpy cried out with one 
voice then :— 

“My! I wish ’t you did have a dollar, 
Popsy!—Carrie A. Parker, in Little Folks. 


The Bad Dandelions. 


A million dandelions 
Came out one summer day, 
And rambled up and down the hill 
To laugh and play. 


They shook their golden tresses, 
And flung their kisses free, 

And flirted with the sun and wind 
Outrageously. 


They were so much admired, 
They were so rich in gold, 

They flaunted up and down the hill 
So proud and bold, 


That the envious swamp-cabbage, 
That poor old ‘‘touch-me-not,”’ 

So sour and discontented with 
Her lowly lot, 


Held up a flaming candle, 
To peep and watch and spy, 

And all who understood her speech 
Could hear her cry :— 


“There’ll come a retribution, 
’Twill shock the very town ; 

Your pride will blow your boasted gold 
To common silver ‘down’ !’ 


But the saucy dandelions 
Fled laughing up the hill, 
And it is said in Flower-land 
They’re laughing still. 
—Ella Higginson. 


Neighbors. 


BY M. E. M. 


Upon rows of dried brush the early tender 
green pea-vines were scrambling and cling- 
ing with their leaves and tendrils to reach 
the topmost twig, blossoming now and then 
on their upward way. 

They were delicate, graceful, white-winged 
flowers, nodding prettily to their more gaudy 
neighbors, the scarlet beans. 

They looked down upon the bare brown 
earthy bed on the other side, wondering who 
those ugly-looking neighbors were, with 
such stiff, straight stalks, growing up a few 
inches here and there, only to be cut down 
by the gardener, who came daily with his 
big knife and basket. 

They whispered together in their shy, 
tremulous way, “‘Why don’t they grow and 
climb and blossom as we do? Why 
aren’t they pretty and graceful or bright 
and gay like the scarlet beans? ‘Then 
they would be pleasant neighbors to have 
and to see. Now no one wants them, not 
even the gardener.”’ 

Spring passed. The white pea blossoms 
had changed into green pods full of peas. 


; you're the biggest.” 
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The gardener, with his basket, gathered 
them daily as he had those “ugly stalks.” 

The pea vines were withering on the dried 
brush, their tender beauty gone. 

But the brown earthy bed near by was 
hidden beneath a tiny forest of loviest green, 
light and airy as feathers in the breeze. 

It was sought by children to decorate 
their rooms. Later it was yet more beau- 
tiful and gay with shining scarlet berries, 
and was set in vases in many a village 
home. 

The pea must have its early beauty and 
later usefulness, and the asparagus must 
have its early usefulness and later beauty; 
for such are the laws of nature. 


The Best Runner. 


“JT can run faster than anybody,” said 
Jack. 

“T can run faster than anybody,” said 
Dorothy and Willie and Sarah. 

Uncle Will held in his hand a prize for 
the best runner. It was a box of candy. 
He set the box on the post beside the gate. 

*‘T will count three,’ he said, ‘‘and then 
we'll see who is the best runner.” 

““One—two’’—began Uncle Will. But just 
then mamma called from the house: ‘‘I want 
some one to come and amuse the baby. 
Who will it be?” 

Four little heads dropped. Jack said, 
‘Willie, you go: you can’t get the prize 
anyway.” Willie said, ‘‘You go, Jack: 
Sarah put her finger 
in her mouth and said nothing. Then 
Dorothy called out, ‘‘Vll do it, mamma.” 

Uncle Will counted again. Jack and 
Sarah touched the gate at exactly the same 
time. Over at the house baby was laughing 
and cooing as Dorothy ran up and down 
before the porch. 

“Dorothy is the best runner of all,” said 
Uncle Will. ‘‘Look! She is running very 
fast, not for a prize, but just to please the 
baby and to help mamma.” 

“Oh!” said Jack, Sarah, and Willie. 

But the ‘‘best runner’ was a very gen- 
erous one, so everybody had a share of the 
box of candy.—Adapted from Sunbeam, 


Little Nannie stood at the window one 
night, looking out at the dense darkness. 
Suddenly a gust of wind blew out the lamp 
burning in the room. ‘‘Mamma,’”’ asked 
Nannie, “why couldn’t the dark come in 
while the lamp was  burning?’’—Youth’s 
Companion, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
jyield to it, and it is particularly 
reeable when used in the bath 
ter violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Shall our Denominational Organiza- 
tions be Representative and 


Federated ? 


BY ARTHUR M. JUDY. 


I have always felt that the best moment 
to secure wise deliberation is the moment 
when the best of feeling prevails. I rejoice 
that such a moment now exists in our de- 
nomination. No antagonisms that I know 
of, and none, surely, that I share, exist 
either toward our organizations or their 
officers. Good will and co-operation pre- 
vail to a marked degree; and there is, and 
there certainly should be, notable respect 
and gratitude for the able and considerate 
manner in which the administrative tasks 
of the denomination are being carried for- 
ward. 

And one thing further I ought to say in 
order to discharge my address of any sus- 
picion that it is actuated by personal antag- 
onism, and that is to this effect, that never 
at any time of controversy have I enter- 
tained any resentment toward or spoken 
against the American Unitarian Association 
or the Western Conference; and I trust that 
my loyalty to them is to-day as deep and 
genuine as could be asked. 

May I not hope, then, that what I shall 
say will be accepted by youas being prompted 
solely by the desire to discover what is, both 
theoretically and practically, the best forms 
under which the organization of our denomi- 
nation can be shaped? 

Let me begin by reminding you that we 
have as yet no fixed and uniform order of 
conference divisions. The divisions in the 
East differ from those in the Middle West, 
and they from the divisions on the Pacific 
slope. For the purpose I have in view I 
shall, however, group them all under three 
classes. By the National I shall mean the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
National Conference; by the District I 
shall designate the Middle States and Can- 
ada, the Western, Southern, Rocky Moun- 
tain, and Pacific; under the title of Local, I 
shall include all the New England conferences, 
the State conferences of the Middle West, 
the North, Central, and South Pacifie con- 
ferences of the coast, and the interstate 
group of the Middle States and the Mis- 
souri Valley. 

There are two main questions before us. 
The first is to determine whether we shall 
aim steadily to put the control of all our 
conferences and executive bodies exclu- 
sively into the hands of representatives. 

The second main question is to deter- 
mine whether the administration of our 
affairs is to be centralized, money flowing 
mainly and primarily to that centre, and 
from that centre initiative and authority 
proceeding, or whether primarily the seat 
of initiative and direction and the recipient 
of funds is to be the local body, this local 
body being duly co-ordinate with larger 
bodies as an organ in an organism in a give- 
and-take relation, so that, while we have 
energetic local centres, we have, equally, 
general supervision and an ascending order 
of authority, 

Addressing myself, first, to the question 
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of representation, I ask you to remember 
the fact clearly brought out by Mr. Cooke 
in his book upon ‘“‘ Unitarianism in America”’ 
that probably in 1825, when the American 
Unitarian Association was organized as 
an individual membership body, it would 
have been impossible to induce the Unita- 
rian, or liberal, churches to enter, as 
churches, into any general organization for 
advancing liberal thought. They would 
not, in their organic capacity, have been 
a party to such an organization. They 
would not have sent delegates to it. They 
would not have constituted it a represen- 
tative body. 

Then how was it to be constituted? 
Plainly by the uniting together of individ- 
uals who believed that Unitarian opinion 
ought to be actively propagated, by resolv- 
ing that any individual who would con- 
tribute to its support should be permitted 
to share in its control. 

But now arises a question which is big 
with that part of our history that is yet to 
be; this, namely, Under conditions which 
now exist in the denomination is it best to 
let the predominance of power in our chief 
executive body remain in the hand of these 
individual members, or should that body 
become strictly representative as fast as 
the change can be made without doing in- 
justice either to vested rights or to cher- 
ished associations and traditions? 

It is clear that we have in the American 
Unitarian Association as now constituted 
an admirable and powerful instrument for 
advancing our cause, and it is not yet clear 
that the time has arrived when an equally 
powerful or admirable instrument could 
be constituted exclusively upon the repre- 
sentative plan. “ 

For it is to be remembered that, despite 
our American predilection for representa- 
tive institutions, they may not be the best 
under all circumstances. Until our churches 
have become more thoroughly interested 
in missionary activity, they are not 
ideal units of representation; they would 
not make as earnest and effective constit- 
uents of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation as a body of thoroughly interested 
men and women who stood ready to give 
freely of their time and money to advance 
its welfare, It is such a constituency as 
this that our able officers find indispensa- 
ble under the conditions which now exist, 
and which for a long time to come may pos- 
sibly be indispensable to the most vigorous 
life of the Association, And yet since it 
is generally believed that potentially the 
representative system is the better, and 
since this system prevails almost exclusively 
in all our other organizations, should not 
steps be taken to bring the Association grad- 
ually within its reach? ; 

And, as we work toward the solution of 
this problem, we are obliged to face also 
the problem as to whether this executive 
organization shall be patterned upon the 
model of French centralization or American 
localization of power, or upon the two com- 
bined. 

To take a specific example bearing upon 
the problem, let us ask whether it is feasible 
and advisable to raise funds which the 
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Western Conference can use in establish- 
ing or sustaining churches? At present 
it receives only enough money to maintain 
rooms in Chicago and support a secretary. 
Nearly all money spent at present in founding 
new or supporting weak churches within the 
limits of the Western Conference comes from 
the American Unitarian Association treas- 
ury. This money is spent under the advice 
of the Missionary Council, which amounts 
almost to its being spent by the Western 
Conference. But at the most the Confer- 
ence is not spending money which it has it- 
self raised, and it is not responsible for rais- 
ing money for these extension purposes. 
Has it therefore either the burdens, the 
impetus, or the honor which it would have 
if it alone or it primarily were compelled 
to do all or a considerable part of the mis- 
sionary work done within its boundaries? 
To illustrate, suppose that it was the only 
Unitarian organization in existence, that 
the future of Unitarianism depended upon 
its efforts, would it then be impelled to 
greater achievements than now? Could it, 
and would it, do more than now? Pray 
try to make real this proposition. Imagine 
that there is no American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, imagine that there are no Unitarian 
churches except those of the Western Con- 
ference, then ask yourselves how they would 
feel, how they would act about spreading 
our faith. Would there not be more pride, 
more zeal, more earnestness, more effort, 
in raising and spending money for the cause 
than there is now? 

Do not, I entreat you, minimize this ele- 
ment of feeling, this sense of what they 
should expect of themselves, of what they 
should do. You know perfectly well that 
it is just this sense which often determines 
whether a man gives ten dollars or fifty to 
his church. Let us weigh well the question 
whether it were possible to bring our West- 
ern Conference churches into a state of 
feeling which would lead them to give fifty 
dollars where they now give ten to mis- 
sionary work. 

It seems to me clear that you immensely 
increase the efforts of a given group of 
churches when you make them feel that 
there is a specific and noble piece of work 
which must be done by them, and by them 
alone, or else remain undone. 

With this conviction moving me I keep 
asking myself why the day is not near at 
hand when we can see twenty-five of our 
local conferences converted or stimulated 
into twenty-five self-directing missionary 
bodies. Ten of the conferences which I 
refer to are classed in the “‘Year Book”’ 
as Local New England Conferences, ten 
are classed as State Conferences, two are 
Local to the Middle States, three to the 
Pacific States. Perhaps,—if I may venture 
to be predictive,—perhaps no more vital 
issue ever arose in our body than just this 
as to what is to be the fate of these local 
bodies. To drop into political parlance, 
are they to be sovereign or subject? are they 
to be self-responsible, self-directing, self- 
inspiring organizations, habituated to feel 
that the spread of Unitarianism rests pri- 
marily with them, without them fails? or are 
they to be habituated to feel that as organ- 
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izations they have no patticular responsi- 
bility nor any authority of initiation and 
direction, but that there is one large, strong, 
central body which assumes all the essential 
responsibility and exerts all the vital au- 
thority? I can but believe that, looking 
back fifty years hence upon this particular 
decade of our history, it will be clearly, seen 
that that was its most vital issue. To which 
side of this issue do you instinctively in- 
cline? 

But I again entreat, in pondering the 
issue, do not jump to the hasty conclusion 
that I expect the impossible. I know we 
cannot at once erect twenty-five centres of 
effective missionary administration. ‘To do 
so would require twenty-five secretaries, 
twenty-five headquarters, twenty-five dis- 
tinct foundations. But, no matter how 
distant the day of realization, is that the 
goal upon which the heart and mind of 
the denomination is to be set? is that the 
aim which we are to keep steadily in view 
and to safeguard at every turn? If this 
is to be the aim and the goal of the denomi- 
nation, ought we not just as quickly as pos- 
sible, and whenever possible, set the local 
or district centre at its task? ‘That’s all 
I ask. No, that is not quite all. I will 
ask this: Is it wise to wait until the centre 
can be fully equipped before we begin to 
throw responsibility upon it? Would we not 
indeed better throw upon it every particle 
of responsibility it can be made to bear as 
early as we can? In line with this question, 
should not the Western Conference gird 
itself now to begin some sort of missionary 
activity over and above the support of its 
rooms and its secretary? Say, for instance, 
it should pick out a foreign section of Chi- 
cago or some strategic suburb, and say next 
year we will launch a church in that place, 
or we will launch a church in both of those 
places. Or, if we do not accomplish either 
of these tasks, we will do something which 
proves that we feel that our duty cannot be 
fulfilled until, with our money and under 
our own direction, we have begun to found 
churches within our borders. Then, turn- 
ing to some New England conference, to 
some local Pacific States conferences, or to 
some State conference of the Middle West, or 
to every one of them, if you choose, why 
should we not entreat that each and every 
one, if it can do no more, pick out some 
specific task to do with its own money and 
under its own direction? Am I wrong, 
friends, if I ask, and ask with great earnest- 
ness, if this way is not the surest way to 
life and progress for the Unitarian denomi- 
nation ? 

And, should such effort be made upon the 
part of the local bodies, what ought to be 
the attitude of the national and district 
bodies toward their efforts? Here again 
we come upon a vital matter of polity,— 
not upen any personal criticism or complaint. 
Shall it be the feeling upon the part of the 
entire denomination that local autonomy 
and local responsibility must be encouraged 
and strengthened as one of the foremost 
duties of the national and district bodies? 
It is quite possible such a feeling should 
not prevail. It is possible for a feeling of 
indifference to prevail regarding the local 
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bodies. It is possible to concentrate one’s 
interest upon the welfare of the Western 
Conference or the American Unitarian 
Association or the Pacific Conference, and 
be quite unconcerned as to whether the 
Michigan Conference dies or not, or the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference reports a new 
church built by its efforts or not. But, 
if such indifference prevails, is the denomi- 
nation started upon the surest road to suc- 
cess? 

Of course neither the American Unitarian 
Association nor the district conferences can 
give all their energy to this task. There is 
great work to be done in regions beyond the 
bounds or beyond the strength of the local 
conferences,—work which no district con- 
ference would be equal to which the 
American Unitarian Association alone could 
do; and, again, there is work which the dis- 
trict conference might do, but which the 
local body could not do. ‘Therefore I be- 
lieve in generous support of these larger 
bodies. I even believe that in the present 
emergency they are entitled to be supported 
first; and I would not ask that their reve- 
nues be lessened in any essential degree, 
certainly in no degree as far as concerns 
their ability to carry forward work which 
lies beyond the bounds or the capacity 
of local bodies. But surely money for local 
work can be secured without trenching on 
such resources. The more localized the 
responsibility, the larger the income. By 
wise management, the local body could be 
induced to meet its local undertakings by 
increased receipts, not by diverted receipts. 
A careful consideration of general principles, 
as well as of the various local experiments, 
would sustain this contention. 

Let me insist that to expect local devo- 
tion divorced from local self-direction will 
not win. For this reason must we safeguard 
the local management. You cannot take 
away the management, and then ask for 
either the funds or the enthusiasm, and get 
them. Hence the secretary or the agent 
who directs the undertakings of the local 
body should be the creature of that body, 
taking authority from it and owing respon- 
sibility to it. 

At this point I recognize that a delicate 
adjustment is called for. Wisd6in is from 
above, energy and zeal develop at the 
large centre. In short, and specifically, no 
local conference can safely dispense with the 
impellment and counsel of the American 
Unitarian Association or of the Western 
Conference if said local body exists here 
in our middle land. I, for one, do not believe 
that our local conferences, even if abundantly 
able, should be permitted to carry forward 
their work without some dependence upon, 
and co-operation with, the district or na- 
tional body. I am no separatist, no indi- 
vidualist: I am for union and co-ordination 
of power and responsibility. Therefore I 
would never abet a plan that would not 
bind together our several orders of con- 
ferences in some form of give and take. 
Just what this form is to be ultimately seems 
to me beyond us to say at present. Yet 
even in the present we ought to adhere 
firmly to sound principles at once of rep- 
resentative and of federated government. 
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Therefore I make this tentative sugges- 
tion: Let us, on the one hand, insist that 
every conference, as far as possible, act 
through officers or agents appointed by 
itself or at least named by itself; and, on 
the other hand, that their officers be required 
to act with the officers of the larger body, 
receiving advice from them, and, under cer- 
tain circumstances, submitting to be over- 
ruled by them. By this arrangement 
local autonomy would be guaranteed in 
perpetuity, but general supervision and 
co-ordination of the lesser with the greater 
bodies would be maintained. To say my 
thought in other words, the main plans of 
the local body should be adopted under 
the eyes and approval of the larger bodies; 
but,-the plans being decided upon, their 
execution should rest with officers responsi- 
ble primarily, not secondarily, to the local 
body. So to act is to save the local govern- 
ment of our denomination at this critical 
hour when individualistic congregational- 
ism is striving to transform itself into fed- 
erated congregationalism. 

One point remains to consider. How 
shall the contributions of the churches to 
the general work be divided between the 
several conferences to which they contrib- 
ute? I have already said that I think their 
gifts to the national and district bodies 
should not be lessened, and with right man- 
agement need not and will not, as a rule, 
be lessened. In exceptional cases they 
would. But, on the whole, the increase of 
local responsibility would be more than met 
by increased contributions. Even in cases 
where there is disarrangement of budgets 
kindly counselling together could adjust 
the difference. For instance, were the West- 
ern Conference to’ undertake to plant one 
or two new churches during the year, it 
might easily secure an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. from each contributing church. 
On a subscription of $25 a year, that would 
amount to only $6.25, and I must believe 
that our churches would respond to that ex- 
tent to an appeal to assume new dignity and 
responsibility. Yet such an increase would 
give the conference a total of about $500 
with which to enter upon its new career. 

A more serious complication arises when 
we come to discuss the matter of jurisdic- 
tion. Ought the Western Conference to act 
on its own motion within the bounds of the 
Michigan Conference, were that conference 
active? And should the American Unita- 
rian Association deal immediately with 
churches and situations in the Western 
limits? I admit that, if the wrong spirit were 
to prevail between our bodies, or conflict- 
ing principles of organization be pushed, 
this would become a serious question. With 
the right spirit and right principle prevail- 
ing, I must believe that any friction would 
be transitory, quickly yielding to counsel 
and conciliation. And indeed the issue of 
events would doubtless show that all, the 
three orders of conferences had in practice 
some rights of initiation and immediate 
control. But in the main their rights must 
rest with the local body, and be only inci- 
dentally superseded by the higher bodies. 

Yet, to be fair to all interests concerned, 
we must not fail to recognize that the Amer- 
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ican Unitarian Association has, as things 
now stand, and as they will stand, perhaps, 
for a long time, interests within the bounds 
of all lesser bodies which demand the over- 
sight of her own agents. ‘To the appoint- 
ment of such agents there should be no 
objection, provided they do not retard the 
appointment of secretaries of the local bodies 
or interfere with their just prerogatives. 
Surely we must leave abundant room for 
the American Unitarian Association to 
perform through deputies whatever it would 
be welcome to perform through its chief 
officers, and we must leave the same privi- 
lege to district bodies. 

Nor should we object to such agents ful- 
filling the functions of local secretaries, 
providing they do so in order to prepare 
the way for secretaries chosen by the local 
conference. Indeed, you will recognize by 
these admissions that, speaking for myself, 
I rejoice over all vigorous and effective 
direction which the American Unitarian 
Association of the district conferences ex- 
ercise; that my only concern is to prevent 
that which at best ought to be partial and 
tentative from becoming general and_per- 
manent. Tentatively our hope lies in the 
life of the strong, capable, central body or 
bodies; but permanently it lies in the well- 
organized, self-directing local bodies, acting in 
due co-ordination with the larger bodies, 
To forget this truth would, I fear, blight our 
future, and so I have spoken ‘“‘lest we for- 
get,” or, worse, lest we neglect. 
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The Unitarian minister who has not be- 
come acquainted with Meadville, especially 
during Commencement week, has neglected 
a duty and a privilege. The town itself, 
among the picturesque foothills of the Alle- 
ghanies, is environed with beauty at this 
time, and the buildings upon the heights, 
overlooking a wide valley, cannot but be 
of interest to visitors, especially to those 
who realize for what these structures stand. 
Hunnewell Hall, the building finished a year 
ago, is a fine achievement. It is of special 
interest for various reasons: first because of 
its complete equipment as a gymnasium, 
and also as a reception-room, a music-room, 
and a beautiful dining-hall, making a centre 
of recreation, refreshment, and social life, — 
that is, having a most beneficial effect upon 
the school. Then, too, the dining-room 
is managed entirely by the students on the 
co-operative plan. This system seems to be 
a very satisfactory one, as it decreases ex- 
penses, and places the entire responsibility 
upon the students. It is said that their 
co-operative society has some spirited and 
humorous sessions, but the result is an ex- 
ceedingly well-furnished table. 

A visitor cannot fail to notice the spirit 
of earnestness over the work of the school, 
and the good fellowship prevailing. Presi- 
dent Southworth is consecrating his whole 
mind and heart to the growth of this school 
of liberal religion, and those who know of 
his work in other fields are confident of the 
outcome of his splendid energy. 

The week opened auspiciously with a 
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ville church. He referred to the interesting 
fact that a professor of the school, Mr. Chris- 
tie, who had just returned from Boston, 
had given the historic address at the Berry 
Street Conference. Then in fervent words 
he pictured some of the crying evils of our 
time, and emphasized the importance of 
this centre of ethical education and the re- 
sponsibliity of both Church and school in 
sending out courageous preachers of right- 
eousness. 

On Monday afternoon was given the first 
of three notable addresses by Mr. Fenn 
of the Harvard Divinity School, upon the 
“Kingdom of God.’’ These lectures, reach- 
ing the very storm centre of the higher criti- 
cism in the New Testament, were listened 
to with intense interest. With unbiassed 
critical scholarship came also a clear call 
to righteousness. Conformity to the moral 
laws, he said, will bring in the kingdom of 
God. ‘This kingdom of God is not a gift 
direct from heaven, it is a process in which 
we must have a part. Man never really 
believes in God till he believes in a society 
of good will, and works to bring it about. 

The social event of the week was the large 
reception given at Hunnewell Hall by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Southworth. ‘The hall was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, refresh- 
ments were served in the Gothic dining-room, 
and the punch-bowl was gracefully presided 
over by Miss Maynard, a student at the 
school. Friends, old and new, met for greet- 
ings and congratulations to the president 
and his hospitable wife. This festival was 
for them a leave-taking, as they left on 
Thursday evening for a journey to Italy and 
Switzerland, where they are to attend the 
International Council of Religions. Prof. 
Doan and the librarian, Mr. Green, will 
also attend the Geneva meetings. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees on Wednesday morning business 
of importance was transacted. A vacancy 
in the faculty had been caused by the resig- 
nation of Prof. Gilmore, who has been for 
six years a satisfactory teacher here. Mr. 
H. H. Spoer of Paterson, N.J., was elected 
instructor for the coming year. ‘The fol- 
lowing trustees were elected: Prof. George 
L. Cary, Meadville; Mr. James Hotchkiss, 
Meadville; Mr. Morton D. Hull, Chicago; 
Mr. George Badger, New York; Mr. L. W. 
Mason, Pittsburg. The meeting was held 
under the admirable chairmanship of Gen. 
Huidekoper of Philadelphia. 

The report of the president was most inter- 
esting in its statement of work accomplished 
and in its comparative view of theological 
schools, Meadville holding its own in attend- 
ance. But the report was more than this. 
It was a prophetic word, an inspiring appeal 
to the board and to a liberal constituency 
to make this school all that a thoughtful 
awakening in religion demands. 

The president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Samuel Eliot of Boston, 


‘gave the anniversary sermon, on Wednesday 


evening, from the significant text, “‘He went 
forth, not knowing whither he went.” ‘The 
sermon was an eloquent plea for the ideal 
as an active force in the life of the student 
going forth to the great work of the minis- 


sermon by Mr, Fish, the minister of the Mead- | try. 
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At the Commencement exercises on Thurs- 
day morning two students were graduated,— 
Mr. Howard Colby Ives and Mr. Walter 
Delos Smith. Mr. Ives spoke upon ‘‘Faith 
as the Common Ground of Religion and 
Science,’ and Mr. Smith upon “Institutional 
Loyalty.” The thoughtful earnestness of 
these men gives promise of a valuable work 
in their ministry. 

Rev. Mr. Fish gave the address to the grad- 
uating class. The highest mission of the 
minister might, he said, be summed up in 
the words of Jesus,—‘‘I have come that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it 
more abundantly.”’ 

With a fitting farewell word by the presi- 
dent, the interesting exercises of the week 
closed. M. M. 


The New Church at Hamilton. 


The city of Hamilton, at the head of Lake 
Ontario, is certainly very attractive at this 
season to a stranger. As you ride through 
the clean, solidly built streets, or look down 
from the mountain at the city’s back on the 
regular squares of business blocks and com- 
fortable homes, with ample green spaces and 
rows of trees in feathery foliage, and numer- 
ous spires and massive public buildings, one 
is glad to rejoice with our Canadian friends 
in the abundant evidences of their prosperity 
and progress. And, when you look out over 
the lake to the fields and forests of the nearer 
shores and the orchards, just now in full 
pink and white, you rejoice with them in 
their double share of natural beauty in 
varied landscape and blue water, joining blue 
sky here and there in the distant haze. 

But it is of the gladness of the Hamilton 
Unitarians in their new church building that 
I set out to write. Sunday, May 28, was a 
red-letter day with them; for they opened 
their just-finished and attractive little house 
of worship, with full congregations morning 
and evening, and with happy promise of a 
new epoch of useful and prosperous life. 
The former structure had proved in various 
ways unsatisfactory, and was last year sold. 
It was resolved to build a smaller church, 
and to keep its cost within the means of the 
congregation. The pastor, Rev. Frederick 
Preston, and the trustees have been un- 
wearied in their efforts to this end. They 
have secured a thoroughly built and hand- 
some edifice of solid stone and brick, ade- 
quate and well adapted to all their needs, 
with a good organ and ample furnishings, 
and with only the slight debt of $400, which 
they expect to raise before the church is 
dedicated next fall. If any discouraged 
church wants to see how pretty and sub- 
stantial a church edifice can be put up for 
$4,500 (or $5,500 including lot), it should 
send its building committee to Hamilton. 

The style of the church is Middle Eng- 
lish. The basement is of stone, and the 
church with double brick walls. The Gothic 
windows are of cathedral glass, finely tinted, 
and harmonious with the brick walls of the 
interior and the open-timbered roof, finished 
in oiled woods. In the basement there is a 
large Sunday-school room, and rooms for 
social uses. ‘The pipe-organ is very sweet 
in tone, and is the gift of the ladies of 


— 
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the church. The pulpit and platform chairs 


are those used in the earlier church. 

At the opening of the church last Sunday 
morning, there was much rejoicing and 
mutual congratulation between pastor and 
people in the completion of an enterprise 
that had been arduous and at times seemed 
impossible. A large congregation was pres- 
ent, and the church was handsomely decked 
with the flowers of the season. Near the 
close of his sermon the pastor said — 

“As a congregation we are glad in the 
completion of this fair and goodly structure. 
The use of a building is its true dedication 
to the service of God. May noble plans 
come to full realization here, and many be 
helped in the way of life. It seemed better 
that we should hold simple opening services 
to-day, leaving formal dedication till later. 
Before that I would ask that what we under- 
take to dedicate to the service of God shall 
be free from all indebtedness.” 

The house was filled again in the evening; 
and I had the privilege of speaking of the 
new call of the church to the spiritual ser- 
vice of the community, and of bearing to 


them the congratulations and Godspeed of 


the Unitarians of Toronto and of our Mead- 
ville Conference. We may be very hopeful 


that the little band of Unitarians in Hamilton 


have entered on a new stage of growth and 
prosperous activity. H. H. B, 


The Anniversarics. 


From Chicago. 


BY REV. W. H. PULSFORD. 


I wish you had any idea how pleasant it 
is for me at this moment to look at more 
Unitarian faces at one time than I have been 
able to see for the last four years. One of 
the advantages of our Western Unitarianism 
is that it teaches you to fight with small 
numbers. It gives you, in many ways, a 
better chance for a fight than you have here 
in New England. We have been hearing 
truly of the magnificent advantages of heri- 
tage and tradition, and the momentum of 
a splendid past that you have here; and 
these are things that no one ever fully appre- 
ciates till he has left New England. 

But there is another side. Just because 
of the separateness, and because of certain 
elements of hardness and difficulty in the 
situation, you are more on your mettle as a 
Unitarian when you are out of New Eng- 
land than you are when you are init. And 
I have the feeling that, while whether I can 
do much good to Chicago or not may at 
least be an open question, whether Chicago 
may do good to me or not is by no means 
an open question. She has given me and 
many others an incomparable privilege of 
finding how much staying power and grit 
and sand there isin me. I doubt very much 
whether any kind of work ultimately finds 
any greater satisfaction than that. If you 
are fighting for a certain kind of success, it 
may come or not; and, if it does not come, 
you are disappointed. If you are fighting, 
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if you are learning to fight for the sake of 
the fight, if you are learning to preach for 
the sake of the preaching, if you are learning 
to live your best for the sake of the living, 
then you are sure of your reward. The con- 
ditions out there are such as to give that 
kind of guarantee, at any rate. ‘To the man 
who comes out to preach Unitarianism in the 
Middle West I should be very slow in prom- 
ising anything on God’s earth save that, if 
he wants to, he may put up a splendid fight. 
And we want that kind of a man, the kind 
of a man who will enjoy that kind of thing. 
We learn to go ahead in that temper and in 
that spirit; and thereby, in the end, the 
highest and only worthy kind of success is 
possible. I say that out there, without the 
momentum, without the prestige and tradi- 
tions which are behind Unitarianism in New 
England, where they are liable to know noth- 
ing about it, and say, ‘‘What brand of cattle 
is this, any way?” or, if they know a little 
more, to look at you with some suspicion as 
being an irreligious kind of animals,—with 
those things in the face of you, you are 
forced right down to the real, essential, living 
genius of our free religion. 

I feel that I am in an anomalous position 
here this afternoon, not because I am not 
at home, but rather in so far as you have had 
representatives from different parts of the 
country, and I can in no sense stand as the 
representative of the great territory which 
centres round Chicago. We are too far 
from each other, and I am too busy taking 
care of the two churches in my charge to get 
out into the country. I can only wish that 
Mr. Backus were in my place to tell you of 
the work that is being done out there in his 
territory, as secretary of the Western Asso- 
ciation. However, his report is printed in 
the Register; and, though hearing is one 
thing and reading is another, reading it is a 
good second best. 

We are by no means dead. This year the 
Western Association had more churches con- 
tributing to its support than ever before in 
its history, and it has a balance on the right 
side of the ledger. At the meetings in Cleve- 
land, though small in proportion to this meet- 
ing here to-day, there was a spirit of standing 
together, though at far distances, an enthu- 
siasm for the cause, which made tlie meetings 
the highest kind of inspiration. We heard 
from Mr. Backus that the people in Kansas 
City are building a new church. In Alton 
they are doing the same. Miss Safford, one 
of the splendid heroines of our cause (we 
thought she had sacrificed her life for it, but 
she has entirely recovered), is building a new 
church in Des Moines. We met at Cleve- 
land in the beautiful new building there. 
Just before I left I had word from our friend 
Boynton in St. Paul that they have secured 
a lot, because they too need a new church 
home. Immediately around us, in Chicago, 
Brother Blake has built an ideal home for 
his little congregation, as unique and full of 
a certain beautiful spirit as Brother Blake 
and his people themselves are. And the 
unity, which its enemies reported was dead 
because they had sold the old church build- 
ing, is by no means dead. It took our West- 


and glory only in a winning battle, you are | ern secretary, Mr. Hawley; and the last word 
liable to be defeated and disappointed. But, | is that it has bought a new lot, and that out 
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of the ashes of'the old Unity Church a new 
Unity Church is to arise. They robbed our 
Western secretaryship when they took Mr. 
Hawley, and we do not have so great a 
crowd to draw from as you have here; and 
we took Mr. Backus from the West Side 
Church, because we say of that church that 
it will go on anyhow, whether it has a minis- 
ter or not. And we put him in Mr. Hawley’s 
place. Now, if the West Side Church would 
go well without a minister, we know it will 
go splendidly in the hands of Mr. Weil. 
There we have a little team of men who are 
pulling together. 

We are not fighting orthodoxy. We are 
not fighting the old theologies out there. 
There is no good fighting corpses. But we 
are fighting irreligion. We are fighting Uni- 
tarians among others, the Unitarians whose 
religion is only in their wife’s name, and the 
Unitarians who are, as perhaps Minot Savage 
has said to you, of the post mortem variety,— 
they are only Unitarians when it comes to 
the funeral. We are fighting indifference 
and unreality just as you are here, only per- 
haps we are shoved up more against it there, 
and feeling, all of us, that the essential thing 
is to get together and re-enforce and cheer 
and encourage each other with the inspira- 
tion and uplift of the religious ideal, and that 
no church or organization can give to any 
one of us stich an opportunity of meeting 
the religious need of our time as this body 
to which we belong. 

I have said to you before that I myself 
was forced out of orthodoxy because they 
would not allow me to believe in Jesus 
Christ, and I am glad to repeat it. They 
would not allow me to lay hold of a reality 
which is before every member of our free 
church, not an immovable object with a halo 
ina medieval window, but the living prophet 
and lover of men’s souls, who, by roads 
which are the roads whereby we must travel, 
for the need of his own life, demanded and 
found touch with the throb of the universe 
which we call God. 

Iam convinced that, following immediately 
on years when attention, especially in the 
West, has been fixed upon the vision of the 
magnificent, well-nigh unlimited material 
resources, we are on the eve of coming to 
the discovery that there is a cry in the un- 
satisfied nature of man for religion,—for re- 
ligion which is what it always is when it is 
strong, a thing indigenous to the age and 
to the soil; a thing not echoing the scholastic 
speech of the past, but vital with the ac- 
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cents of the present; a thing not born and 
framed out of medizval conceptions of the 
universe, but born out of those ever-widening 
horizons of the new thought of the world, 
those new truths which are pouring in upon 
us from every side as our grasp and under- 
standing of the message which old Mother 
Nature says to us as we listen grows more 
distinct and clear. And I have a feeling 
that, as Unitarians, out there we occupy a 
strategic position as regards that need. As 
I have said, the old is pretty well discredited. 
You cannot manage to shove sixteenth cen- 
tury goods down the throat of twentieth 
century Americans in the Middle West. You 
cannot do it in business, and I do not think 
you can do it in religion. But I do think 
that there, where truth is stated clearly, 
simply, and frankly, and stated with a view 
of what it can and will do for men, are the 
conditions of what may be a slow, but what 
in the end will be a magnificent religious 
awakening. 

Do you think that these United States of 
ours, in their fresh and pristine strength, 
searching Westward Ho! as they have done 
continually to meet the wider territory and 
ampler resources of State after State, are 
not, in the very hearts of them, carrying the 
germs of the old religion, though clothing 
itself of necessity in the new form? And, 
what if it should be given to us to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, to go out ever and ever 
further as a group of pioneers blazing the 
way, it may be through the forest, making 
what at last shall be broad highways where 
the fool shall not be able to err, but where 
to-day men are wandering hither and 
thither, out of the old, but not into the new, 
asking and not understanding, with certain 
great needs of their hearts unsatisfied, wait- 
ing for men patiently, lovingly, with the 
knowledge and enthusiasm of personal ex- 
perience, to proclaim the religion whose 
power is liberty, whose pole is truth, whose 
inspiration is love of humanity, and whose 
trust is in the swing of the stars, and God? 

Brethren, it is because you are with us in 
this matter, it is because we catch the news 
that here in New England the religious 
flame is burning more brightly on the altar. 
It is because, lonely as it sometimes is out 
there, we know we are but the outposts of 
a great army. It is because with you we 
know that we stand for no creed, for no 
letter, for no outward form of religion how- 
ever venerable, and no expression however 
sacred, but for the inspiration which was 
the inspiration of our fathers that we feel 
we are not alone, Unitarianism is not be- 
cause of any passing expression of religion, 
but because its founders, the Channings and 
the Theodore Parkers, were men to whom 
religion meant getting into touch with the 
great life, feeling its light as truth every- 
where, its power and its throb everywhere,— 
a thing not born of ecclesiasticism, nor of 
churches nor of Bibles, but born of the 
human heart as it moves out of darkness 
and away from slavery toward light and free- 
dom and life. 

I think that out there in the West the 
challenge of the environment, the challenge 
sometimes of the physical conditions, is a 
challenge which is throwing some of us back 
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on fundamentals, teaching us to be more 
simple and less scholastic, to have fewer 
essays and more sermons, to have less the- 
ology and more gospel, to have less church 
and more religion, to get right down as close 
as we can to that human heart which lies 
not far beneath the surface of every one of 
us, and then, because God is near and God 
is within, and truth is large and waits for 
us to find it, and truth is invincible, to go 
forward with the good news of a free faith 
which we Unitarians carry and which at our 
peril we desert. 

I have told you it is sometimes lonely out 
there because we are far from one another. 
I have told you that the battle is in some 
ways harder than here in New England. It 
does often seem as though you have to go 
on working and working, simply for the sake 
of the work, which is, after all, the greatest 
thing in the world; but I feel that in doing 
these things we have you with us. We have 
with us, not you only, but the great trend 
of the opening of the larger vision which men 
have of the universe. We have the swing 
of the stars and the unfolding of life and 
God; for all experience is an arch through 
which we catch glimpses of that untravelled 
world whose margin fades for ever and ever 
as we move. 


The Liberal Germans. 


ADDRESS BY REV. OTTO VON ZECH. 


As your commissioner to Visit the liberal 
Germans, I am asked ‘‘to give a brief report 
of my observations on my recent journey 
through the Middle West, and a consideration 
of the possibilities of imparting to the Ger- 
man-speaking fellow-citizens something of 
the Unitarian habit of mind.” 

After a very enjoyable and profitable visit 
to our Meadville Theological School, I made 
it my first object to meet personally and in 
assembly most of the liberal German minis- 
ters of ‘‘the Evangelische Protestantischer 
Prediger Verein” (Ministers’ Association), lo- 
cated mainly in and around Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati. I was well prepared to approach 
these gentlemen by what I had seen, and 
heard and experienced in the Meadville 
School as well as by a proposition of the 
Meadville Faculty in regard to the possible 
creation of a German professorship in said 
institution, if a desired co-operation of this 
Prediger Verein could be secured. Iam happy 
to state that I was received most cordially by 
every one I had the pleasure to meet, and 
that, as a result of my intercourse with them, 
the Prediger Verein has sent three represent- 
atives to these Anniversary meetings in the 
persons of Rev. Hugo G. Eisenlohr of Cin- 
cinnati, Rev. G. Schmidt of McKeesport, Pa., 
and Rev. A. Lange of Evansville, Ind., on 
the kind invitation extended to them by our 
president, Dr. Eliot. The cordial reception 
and the gratifying impressions these repre- 
sentatives of the Prediger Verein will have 
received in your midst may, I hope, put the 
finishing touch to a much-needed and de- 
sirable movement in the interest of Unita- 
rian liberality and spirituality among my 
country men and colleagues. 

My observation among these reverend 
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gentlemen of the Prediger Verein, number- 
ing at present forty-five, some of whom have 
received their theological training in our 
Meadville School, was that they have, as 
one might say, a very hard row to hoe. 

With sad looks and in pathetic tones I 
heard some of the older German ministers 
speak of the good old times when an Eisen- 
lohr (father of our brother here), a Kroell, 
etce., worked in the liberal spirit in Cincin- 
nati, a Weitershausen and others in Pitts- 
burg. Two reasons for a decline may be 
noted. The first is the reaction that took 
place in the mother country, after the high- 
swelling tide of liberalism in the year 1848 
had swept Germany. ‘The political tyranny 
and persecution experienced at that time 
had driven to this country quite a number 
of well-educated, progressive, and high- 
spirited people, among whom I may mention 
Karl Schurz and Gen. Siegel. These formed 
to a great extent the nucleus of liberal 
churches. But the bulk of immigration 
consisted since then of a less intelligent class 
who naturally followed the beaten track of 
tradition. ‘These were supplied with a class 
of ministers of education inferior to that 
which entitles to a position in the ministry 
in Germany. Taken from the plough or 
work-bench, most of these zealous young 
men received a hasty training, partly in 
the old country in institutions like Neuen 
Dettelsan in Bavaria, or Hermansburg in 
Hanover, or in Leipzig and Hamburg, partly 
in this country in so-called practical semi- 
naries. It was no wonder that thus the 
spiritual development of the German con- 
gregations was kept back, and that the rising 
generation, enjoying the advantages of our 
public school system and the educating in- 
fluence of the American spirit, outgrew the 
somewhat meagre ecclesiastical nourishment 
of their fathers, and flocked hither and 
thither into the different English denomi- 
nations with their more polished atmosphere. 

But another reason for a decline may be 
mentioned. Since the Franco-Prussian war 
in the year 1870-71, the socialistic movement 
came to the front in Germany with its de- 
cided anti-Christian tendency. A great num- 
ber of the immigrants that reached our shore 
were unchurched, had imbibed a false liberal 
spirit, and with the growing prosperity in 
Germany the rich flow of immigration 
ceased. Very few educated liberal ministers 
crossed the sea, and the question became a 
burning one, How to supply the liberal 
churches. The children everywhere want 
and need English services. In most of the 
liberal German churches the ministers have 
to yield to this demand either willingly or 
unwillingly. Here or there a congregation 
gets dissatisfied, and, though they are very 
jealous regarding their independence, they 
are more or less indifferent respecting doc- 
trines. An exemplary life and good sermons 
is about all they require in their minister, 
while otherwise they allow him full liberty. 
Of this situation the orthodox organizations 
make use to their advantage, having young 
men at hand able to preach in both lan- 
guages, and thus they lead some liberal 
societies backward instead of forward. 

The proposition, therefore, of our hon- 
ored Faculty of the Meadville ‘Theological 
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School and the generous attitude of the 
Unitarian Association is to me very gratify- 
ing. And, if the services of your commis- 
sioner should prove to have been helpful 
in inducing my German colleagues of the 
Prediger Verein to join forces with the gen- 
erous and progressive Unitarian body which 
would in no wise involve a loss of the in- 
heritance of the German spirit and liberty, 
and would be a gain of incalculable spiritual 
value to the Germans, I would feel satis- 
fied. 

But my commission pointed also to such 
liberal-minded Germans who are not united 
or organized in religious societies. ‘The 
number of such is astonishingly large all 
over the country, and it cannot be denied 
that the more intelligent class of Germans 
constitute the majority of these who do not 
attend religious services. While we cannot 
gainsay that the spirit of scepticism and 
agnosticism has found strong foothold among 
them, and it is hard to interest them in any 
religious enterprise, still it would be far 
from the truth to claim that even the ma- 
jority of these Germans foster an irreverent 
and merely materialistic spirit. The ex- 
tended and enthusiastic celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the death of 
our great poet, Friedrich von Schiller, all 
over this country, gave decided proof that 
the idealistic and noble spirit has not died 
out from our German fellow-citizens. 

It must be born in mind that the liberal 
movement inaugurated by the Unitarian 
and other liberal churches is not so widely 
known among the Germans of this country. 
I met a number who asked me, What and 
who are the Unitarians? My reply and the 
handing out of the few German tracts pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Association aroused 
considerable interest among such Germans 
who, for the first time, realized that there 
was, even for them, an opportunity to join 
in with others for ethical and religious edi- 
fication.” They came from the old country 
dissatisfied already with the spiritual food 
they had received there, and found here a 
yet more bold and flat representation of the 
old dogmas they could not digest. 

Thus we do well to discriminate in our 
judgment of the Germans of this country, 
and rather ask the question seriously, How 
can those liberal Germans, who are akin to 
us in their sentiment and their children, who 
erelong will be immersed into our English- 
speaking community, be reached? How can 
they be brought into our fraternity? How 
can the good cause of Unitarianism and 
spiritual liberalism best be advanced in this 
direction? The best method, and one that 
will prove successful in my estimation, is to 
educate young devoted men, preferably of 
German stock, efficient. to preach and con- 
verse in both languages. No doubt, if Eng- 
lish ministers for the love of the German 
people would acquire the knowledge of the 
German tongue, they would be highly re- 
warded by the respect and love of the Ger- 
mans; but it would neither do to import 
German theologians,—they could not have 
the necessary touch with the second or third 
generation,—nor would more than a very 
partial and limited success be achieved, if 
English-speaking ministers, though necessary 
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here and there, would approach the children 
alone. 

There seems to be, in fact, only one way 
out of the many difficulties that surround 
us in this question. It is the formation of 
German Unitarian societies: whether inde- 
pendent or in affiliation with English soci- 
eties, circumstances would have to decide. 
Germans will naturally flock more readily 
to Germans, as the many and large Turner 
societies and German secret societies all over 
the country testify. It would be a serious 
mistake to Americanize the Germans more 
rapidly than the natural process will evi- 
I beg your 


saying that the German language conveys 


‘some valuable spiritual inheritance which 


the true children of the Fatherland like to 
We want to 
get rid of our faults, but keep what is of 
value, and add at the same time the riches 
of our American brethren. 

Yet one word more, which may add some 
strength to the above suggestion of forming 
German Unitarian societies. In my travels 
I came not only in contact with liberal Ger- 
mans who stand aloof from all church con- 
nections, but I had also the privilege of 
meeting quite a number of friends who, up 
to the present time, have been connected 
with churches, but are beginning to investi- 
gate, and their old standards are badly 
shaken. Some I found who had been readers 
of a German periodical of liberal religious 
thought for ten or twelve years, and more 
who had busied themselves in circulating its 
pages. ‘They were very anxious that I might 
come and visit them, and so I did; and the 
result is that they hope that such visits 
might be continued, writing to me that quite 
a stir had been made, and they and their 
friends want to hear more, and that the 
prospect seems bright to them that German 
Unitarian churches might be established 
there, with some patience and endurance. 


Report from New England. 


BY REV. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, FIELD 
SECRETARY, 


There are three sources of strength in our 
Unitarian churches in New England, and I 
believe that all these sources are giving us 
an increasing output. First, there are our 
New England ministers. This last year I 
have had the privilege of working with a 
little cross section of our brotherhood over 
their particular problems. I have learned 
to know them better than I ever knew them 
before; and may I say there is a large con- 
stituency in our New England ministry of 
men who have dedicated their lives and 


entire service to the democratic organiza-| 


tion and expression of the religious life? 
Many of these men are working with small 


facilities, many of them supporting families | 


on. very inadequate salaries, many of them 
making a large contribution to the best life 
of the towns in which they live and serve. 
And may I say that some of the best men 
in our ministry are unknown to you? They 
are men working on small salaries in remote 
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places, and doing a service that the denomi- 
nation does not know of. 

The second source of our strength is the 
Women’s Alliance. This gives us an increas- 
ing output of trained church workers, thor- 
oughly devoted, utterly consecrated to the 
subject in hand. In my experience the 
Women’s Alliance is the chief organized fac- 
tor of the New England church. Around it 
as a centre the church organizes itself. It 
is the constructive centre of many a New 
England church. It often contributes out 
of its own funds quite one-half of the min- 
ister’s salary. The women themselves have 
doubled their efficiency, through experience 
and education, in their own organization. 
They have multiplied their powers of dealing 
with intelligence and restraint with the re- 
ligion as well as the organic life of the church. 

The third source of our strength is in the 
laymen of our congregations. They are 
manifesting increased interest in our public 
worship, and are more willing to support 
public worship than they have been in the 
past. If I could have my way, they would 
warm up a little quicker than they now do. 
Let me assure you that in my judgment, if 
we could railroad into our fellowship about 
one thousand enthusiastic Methodist lay- 
men, we would be far better off; and I warn 
you that, if I ever have an opportunity at 
the switch, those men shall come in. But, 
when they once do get warmed up to a hu- 
mane proposition, the sound qualities of our 
laymen, their fine characteristics, make them 
invaluable; and it is my belief that our lay- 
men are increasing in numbers, in power, in 
training, and in consecration to our work. 

So much for conditions. I would like to 
lay before you a vision. Did you ever think 
that in the whole world there is no spot nor 
section where the Unitarian fellowship has 
such a fine plant for work as it has here in 
New England? We have two hundred and 
fifty creditable church buildings in New 
England. One hundred and fifty of these 
buildings are located in towns and cities of 
over five thousand inhabitants. A denomi- 
nation with such a church plant has a great 
advantage. Then we have a good will in 
New England that no other Unitarian body 
anywhere in the world has. Here in New 
England, so far as I know, is the only spot 
where Unitarian people have not to fight for 
the right to live, where they do not have 
the crushing opposition of public sentiment 
to overcome. ‘Thus we have a church plant 
that far exceeds that of any other body of 
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Unitarians in the world, and a good will that 
no other body of Unitarians possesses; and 
I believe there is promise for the future in 
these two factors. It seems to me that we 
are coming to a time when people will de- 
mand of us that we doa work that the world 
is waiting for somebody to do. 

[Mr. Brown narrated interesting personal 
experiences connected with his work in Pitts- 
field and Dorchester, illustrating the willing- 
ness of people with small means to give what 
they can, and concluded.] 

I think that, if Unitarian means any- 
thing, it meansindividualinitiative. Neither 
you nor I have to wait for some one else 
to tell us that we can go ahead and do 
something. I am telling you these things 
because I know that you can do them as 
well as I can do them. Some of you can 
do them better. Stppose it should come 
in our minds that here in Dorchester is the 
greatest field for missionary endeavor that 
exists anywhere on the face of the earth for 
Unitarianism. Suppose it should come upon 
us as an opportunity that we cannot turn 
our back upon because it is so important to 
the lives of men and women. We have five 
churches in Dorchester, a physical plant to 
begin upon. Can we not awaken that por- 
tion of this great city? 

Last week I visited a little church, a first 
parish church; and the vestry was crowded 
with young men and women, an enthusi- 
astic company. Reports were given of the 
organizations of that society,—favorable, 
glowing reports,—and among the speakers of 
the evening were two travelling salesmen, 
an ex-policeman of Boston, a master brick- 
layer, a hard-working librarian, and a young 
man not yet out of his teens. ‘They were all 
men, so far as I was able to find out, who 
were not born in our fellowship, all of them 
men unaccustomed to public speech, and 
yet every man was an orator. What does 
it mean when untrained men become ora- 
tors, when you can tap a town anywhere, 
and you have an oration, because men and 
women love the Unitarian gospel and the 
Unitarian life so much? 

When the tide is coming in, some observer 
in a little cove or creek upon the coast knows 
which way the water is moving, while per- 
haps the sailor out on the ocean is not 
conscious of the tide. Now I have stood 
at the head of that little cove. There may 
have been a time in the history of Unitarian 
churches when the tide was going out; but 
to-day the tide is coming in, and the vast 
ocean is behind. 


Obituary Notices in the Year Book. 


The following ministers will receive obit- 
uary notice in the forthcoming Unitarian 
Year Book: Messrs. William R, Alger, 
John W. Chadwick, Thomas Dawes, John B. 
Green, William S. Heywood, Daniel W. More- 
house, Enoch Powell, Daniel H. Rogan, 
Henry M. Simmons, and Carlton A, Staples. 
In case any other Unitarian ministers have 
died since July, 1904, any person cognizant 
of the fact will confer a very great favor by 
notifying the editor of the Year Book, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Christian Register 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


ACROSS THE WATER. 


‘The English Anniversary Meetings are now 
in session. It is noticeable that there is 
always a joining of the organizations in a 
common title. These are the Anniversary 
Meetings of ‘‘The British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association and the Sunday School 
Association.” Indeed, the Sunday School 
Association leads off and takes the whole 
of Tuesday, June 13. The order of exer- 
cises may be interesting to our American 
readers. 11.30, in the morning, meeting of 
the delegates of Sunday School Societies and 
Unions at Essex Hall; 1.30 P.m., the Sunday 
School Association luncheon, Holborn Res- 
taurant. ‘The tickets to this are about sixty- 
five cents. 3.30 comes the annual business 
meeting of the Association at Essex Hall, 
President W. G. Tarrant in the chair; 4.30, 
afternoon tea; 5 P.M., essay by Miss Punnett, 
“How to make Our Lessons Interesting,’’ 
discussion opened by Rev. W. Holmshaw. 
In the evening Essex Hall Lecture by Prof. 
Henry Jones, ‘‘The Immortality of the Soul 
in the Poetry of Browning and Tennyson.” 


IMPORTANT CHANGES. 


During the summer there will be quite an 
alteration at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. The 
two book rooms on the first floor will be 
merged. All the retail book business will be 
in charge of the Sunday School Society. In 
order to accomplish this there will be an 
entire rearrangement of the Sunday School 
Society’s book room, to accommodate the 
stock brought over from the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. It is planned to make this depart- 
ment more attractive than ever while carry- 
ing on the usual traffic. 

The room heretofore occupied by the Uni- 
tarian Association for book business will be 
hereafter a place for hospitality. It will be 
put in shape for the demands of those who 
may come, clergy or laity, wishing consul- 
tations or conferences with friends or with 
officers. In other words, it will be a recep- 
tion-room for the Unitarian constituency. 


OUR MANUAL, 


In a few weeks the usual Manual of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society will be 
issued. It will include the report of the 
directors, read at King’s Chapel, May 26, 
and a list of the Sunday-schools and super- 
intendents of our denomination. It is in- 
tended, following custom, to mail this publi- 
cation to ministers, superintendents, and life 
members. Copies can be had, without 
charge, by any one who wishes for the 
Manual. : 

COMPARISON OF VIEWS. 


In recent numbers of the Sunday School 
Times appeared sixteen articles, making a 
symposium, discussing uniform and graded 
courses. The editor in the issue, June 10, 
makes a brief summary. It seems that cer- 
tain authorities indorsed the three-grade 
system which was originally introduced by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. The 
writers in question are Peloubet, DuBois, 
Hughes, Blackall, Mathews,’and Lawrance. 
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Aside from the general agreement on the 
part of these gentlemen, the others ranged 
from the advocacy of a uniform lesson to 
two, four, five, six, and sixteen courses. 
This is a good sample of the state of mind at 
the present time. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has steadily sought the wel- 
fare of our Sunday-schools without at- 
tempting the advocacy of any special sys- 
tem. Probably a majority of the directors 
are in favor of the graded courses. The one- 
lesson three-grade plan is a kind of pioneer 
toward something more elaborate. It broke 
out from the uniform lesson system, and 
suggests many possibilities in a classified 
arrangement. 

But in the article already referred to the 
editor argues vigorously that the Sunday- 
school must not be compared with the secular 
school. He says, ‘‘ What is true of the secu- 
lar school is not, and cannot be, in the essen- 
tial nature of things, true of the Sunday- 
school.” He further points out that ‘in- 
tellectual knowledge is the goal of secu- 
lar education, and character is a by-product. 
Character is the goal of Sunday-school in- 
struction, and intellectual knowledge a by- 
product.’” All of which bears significantly 
upon the question of how much grading and 
compulsory study can be worked out in a 
Sunday-school. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The Gift of Prometheus. 


[ANNUAL MEETING YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS 
UNION, BOSTON, MAY 25, 1905.] 


It: 

Dear friends, I have not wandered from 
my text as you might be led to suppose. I 
have had in mind all the while the need and 
the opportunity of home missions. I have 
been trying to impress upon you the fact 
that you have in your possession the gift 
which represents our greatest need. If the 
evangelical sects meed cool reason, the 
churches represented here, every one of 
them, need fire; and fire can best be supplied 
by youth. 

Now to be specific. How apply your 
fire? Where is ardor to be put to service? 
First, your home congregation needs the 
enthusiasm of numbers. Some of my breth- 
ren scorn numbers, and, scorning them, prob- 
ably are not afflicted with them. But I can 
see neither sense nor Christianity in such an 
attitude. Numbers, in church life, repre- 
sent human souls. If we love human souls, 
the more, the better. To a large extent 
efficiency, to say nothing of enthusiasm, de- 
pends upon numbers. You, then, with fire 
in your hearts, will try to enlarge the con- 
gregdtion of your home church. First of 
all you yourselves will add one, for only by 
ones is any congregation built up. Rain or 
shine, withstanding the temptation of read- 
ing or sports, you yourselves will be present 


at public worship. That is really so much 
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fire added to the congregation. What the; 


church attendance of the young means to 
minister and people I dare not tell you, lest 
you think of yourselves more highly than 
you ought to think. You will, however, do 
more than attend. You will secure the 
attendance of others. This is not so diffi- 
cult as you imagine. It simply means 
regularly asking a friend or friends to join 
you Sunday mornings. ‘There are hundreds 
of people in every place ready to go to church 
if the slightest personal encouragement were 
given them, who stay at home for no reason 
save inertia. You can easily tip the balance 
in favor of church-going. 

Another application of fire, of enthusiasm. 
Let each young people’s society put itself 
on the. side of progress in church music. 
Our churches are improving in this respect, 
but they are still far behind English con- 
gregations. Good music, vigorously sung, 
has more power of persuasion over people 
than the pulpit itself. Oh, what dolorous 
congregational singing I have heard in Uni- 
tarian churches,—worn-out hymns, sung at 
a funeral tempo by a beggarly few! Let 
every union get “Jubilate Deo,” which so 
far is the best cheap hymnal available. 
Learn the new tunes. If you can’t sing, 
make a joyful noise unto the Lord. Before 
long your taste for the best hymns will be 
felt in the church itself. Organist and 
music committee will have to reckon with 
you. Put fire, I beg of you, into this ele- 
ment of worship. 

Another thing that you can do, another 
application of missionary zeal. You can fire 
your minister—no! no! not in that horrid, 
heartiess slang sense in which you have ap- 
parently understood me. You can fire your 
minister with new hope and courage. The 
minister has no sweeter reward, believe me, 
than the sincere approval of the young 
people. I beg of you, therefore, put away 
your diffidence and reserve. If you have 
heard a kindling word of appreciation from 
the pulpit, speak a kindling word of appre- 
ciation in return. We ministers work in 
the dark. We crave the light of your assur- 
ance. We often labor ina chilly atmosphere. 
Give us the warmth of your affection. You 
can do no better home missionary work than 
to take your minister into your confidence 
and hearten him. 

One other suggestion. No church should 
live to itself alone. Look about you. You 
will probably find a neighboring church less 
favored than yours, in need of outside stimu- 
lus. Arrange neighborhood young people’s 
meetings. If there is need, loan your 
hymnals: best of all, loan your ready speaker 
if you have such a phenomenon. Again, 
what more gracious and helpful act could 
any young people’s society perform, for ex- 
ample, than to send to some struggling 
church near by flowers for its Christmas or 
Easter decorations, or money for a special 
soloist on occasion? Home missions! There 
is no limit to the good offices you can per- 
form in your own church or in the neigh- 
borhood if so be your heart is on fire. You 
have something that is too apt to flicker 
and die down with the years. You do not 
fully appreciate the infection of a little en- 
thusiasm, the far-reaching consequences of 
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the gift of Prometheus. ‘‘ Behold! how great 
a matter a little fire kindleth.”” Even truer 
is this in a good sense than in a bad. 

One word in conclusion. I have missed 
in our Young People’s Religious Union a 
visible symbol which should have both 
meaning and appeal. I have bethought me 
how we might appropriate some emblem to 
represent our order. What is there unap- 
propriated by others, free from theological 
implications, and, most important, without 
suspicion of sanctimoniousness? I have 
found it, I think. I suggest here and now 
that we adopt for the symbol of our Union 
a tiny flame, That worn over the heart, 
without initials or motto or explanation, 
would be to us, if not to the world, a per- 
petual reminder of our mission. It could 
be variously interpreted to represent our 
principles, suggesting the torch of Truth, 
the fire of Worship, the glow of loving Ser- 
vice. If Prometheus suffered for his gift of 
fire to man at the hands of an ignoble deity, 
we, born into a world of Christian thought, 
know that every benefactor of man works 
under the favor of Almighty God,—nay, 
that only as we share our gifts do we ap- 
prove ourselves to him. Happy, then, the 
fate of a Christian Prometheus! Blessed be 
ye fire-bringers! 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Dr. S. A. Eliot will preach on Sunday, 
June 18, at 10.45 A.M., at the First Unita- 
rian Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will hold its annual meet- 
ing with the Lenox Avenue Church, New 
York, November 8-10. George H. Badger, 
Secretary. 


The next session of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence will be held Wednesday, June 28, 
with the Unitarian Society in South Natick. 
A programme will be published in the next 
issue of the Register. George M. Bodge, 
Secretary. 


The sixth annual Summer Meeting of the 
Minister’s Union, held in King’s Chapel, will 
be on Monday morning, June 26, at 10.30 
o'clock. The address will be given by 
Dr. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge. All min- 
isters of every name are cordially invited. 


The next session of the North Middlesex 
Conference will be held on Tuesday next, 
June 20, with the First Parish of Ashby, 
Rev. George S. Shaw, minister. The prin- 
cipal speakers are to be Rev. Messrs. C. F. 
Dole, Albert Lazenby, E. H. Brenan, C. T. 
Billings, and Herbert Mott Carriages will 
meet the trains at West Townsend and take 
the conference delegates to Ashby. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents. 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer forit. Take no other. 
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Addresses. 


THE summer address of Rev. F. C. South- 


worth will be in care of Brown, Shipley & Co., London, 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, Mass., 6th inst., bye Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
Franklin H. Eaton and Gertrude P. Manchester, both of 
Dorchester. 

In the Winchester Unitarian Church, 6th inst., by Rev. 
William I, Lawrance, assisted by Rev. Alexander McKen- 
zie, D.D., Alfred Hitchcock Hildreth, of Cambridge, and 
Alice Symmes, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. James W. 
Russell. 

In the Winchester Unitarian Church, 7th inst., by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, Clarence Arthur Burt, of Spring- 
field, and Harriet Sigourney, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Eustis. 

In the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 7th inst., by 
Rev. Hilary Bygrave and Rey. S. M. Crothers, Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald, of Concord, and Mary J. Bygrave, 
of Belmont. 


Deaths. 


MRS. JAMES H. LANE. 

After a long term of suffering, Mrs. James H. Lane was 
released on Sunday morning, June 4, It is almost impos- 
sible to use the word “‘death’’ in contemplating the end of 
her pain, for already ‘‘mortality had been swallowed up of 
Life.”” Hers was a singular triumph over every aspect of 
defeat. Her sick-room had become a sanctuary, and those 
who went to cheer her brought away a courage greater 
than they conveyed. There was in the appearance of 
cheerfulness which was always present no effort. It was 
as natural as sunshine, which needs no forerunner nor 
explanation, but is its own announcement in terms of 
light. There was the vindication of the constancy of faith 
in the naturalness of its expression. It is given to some 
souls to gather resources for future need, to store up 
harvests for years of famine, to gather reservoirs of re- 
freshment for days of drought, then to release the springs 
which are in the secret places on high when the streams 
run low in the channels of pain. Such economy of power 
is wholly consistent with a life prodigal of love and ser- 
vice. There is no eager ‘saving of one’s life’’ as of a 
treasure to be guarded. It is the “losing of life,” as the 
sower loses the grain which this spring he flung away that 
it might be found again “an hundred-fold.’”’ Such lives 
multiply themselves in the experience of those to whom 
they minister, while the ministrant thinks how ineffectual 
is the effort to allay pain. Even in the act of lifting away 
the cup of sorrow it is illumined by a transfiguring joy in 
sacrifice. Pity becomes impossible, sympathy is lifted to 
the level of a sorrow understood, ‘yrayer moves to its 
divine communion, and death becomes an aspect of Nature 
which makes its contribution to Eternal Life. 

Every such translation of pain into the faith of those 
‘*who overcome the world”’ narrows the interval between 
earth and heaven, and gives a new emphasis to the saying 
of the faithful child of God, “‘I and my Father are one.”’ 
Those who are admitted to witness such a mystery of ex- 
perience understand in some measure how ‘the human 
may pass into moral coalescence with the divine.” 

“Our people die well!’’ said John Wesley. Some of 
our people live so well that it is impossible to think of 
them except in terms of a larger life. ‘‘ Whatever it is 
that the great Providence has in reserve for us, it must be 
something beautiful and in the great style of his work.” 
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UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
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rooms, and chapel. 


INISTERS AND OTHERS will confera favor 
upon The Children’s Mission, 277 a aera Street, 
Boston, by sending to the Mission the names of persons 
living within fifty miles of Boston who are willing to 
receive boys and girls into their families, either at board 
or free of charge, temporarily or for a longer period. The 
Mission will assume the responsibility of ascertaining the 
fitness of each family to receive the particular child under 
consideration. Parker B. Figip, Superintendent. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and happ: - sm Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who changed. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond Seiecrts.5 
In the heart of the 


Southern Catskills. R O xX M O R 


zi fos ee resort. Modern Family House; also Lodges, 
and Camps. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD & MILLE , Woodland, New York, 
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Meetings. 


THE New ENGLAND AssocrIaTE ALLI- 
ANCE.— Northampton, Mass., welcomed 
many delegates to the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance on the evening of May 31, 
when a delightful reception was given in the 
parlors of the new Unitarian church, followed 
by music in the beautiful church itself, On 
Thursday, at the annual meeting of the 
Associate Alliance, Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith, president of the Connecticut Valley 
Association, gave a double greeting from her 
own association and from the Northampton 
Branch, Mrs. Smith spoke of fellowship as 
the most valuable result of her experience 
of twenty-four years of Alliance work. Rev. 
Mr. Kent welcomed the guests to the church, 
of which he is pastor, and which has been 
built recently to replace the one burned a 
year ago, ‘This church is necessary not only 
to this society, but to Unitarians at large; 
for the college brings together young people 
from all over the country. After prayer by 
Rev. Margaret Barnard of Rowe, Mass., re- 
ports were made by different branches of 
what had proved helpful to their own 
churches or to other branches. Among 
many valuable suggestions was that of in- 
viting other denominations to a branch 
meeting where all should speak, eat, and be 
merry together. Another suggestion was 
to see that each member should do her part; 
and still another, that speakers should em- 
phasize this subject of Alliance work. The 
roll-call showed 42 branches represented 
by 225 delegates, of whom 100 were from 
outside the Connecticut Valley Association. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year 
was followed by luncheon, hospitably pro- 
vided by the ladies of the Northampton 
Branch. 

At the afternoon session Rey. W. S. 
Key, the Alliance missionary of North Caro- 
lina, told of the people and the conditions 
in that State. After describing the igno- 
rance and the helplessness against unscru- 
pulous business methods which has deprived 
them of their just profits, he said the people 
were eager for education and religious teach- 
ing ‘They will drive or walk miles to attend 
a church service, and with their dogs and 
guns will sit under a “brush shelter,’ and 
listen so long as any one will preach. Settle- 
ment work is needed where women from the 
North will live among them and teach them 
not only to spell and read, but to cook, scrub, 
sew, plough, plant, and to be clean mentally, 
morally, and physically, During Mr. Key’s 
absence from the South, Mrs, Abby A. Peter- 
son will continue his work; and a vote was 
passed to send a word of greeting to her 
from this meeting of Alliance women as she 
was about to leave on her Southern journey, 
Enthusiasm was the keynote of Mr, St. 
John’s talk on “Our Best Service to the 
World,”’—enthusiasm for personal service to 
our fellow-men in educational, philanthropic, 
and in every way in which one can do good. 
Men used to feel that to be heroic they must 
enlist in the army and go forth to war. Now 
men and women, side by side, with equal 
heroism go forth to give themselves to the 
service of others. There are many defini- 
tions of religion, but the differences have 
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slight significance. Many deeds of coura- 
geous, 
daily by those who have no church affilia- 


tions. The Unitarian Church bids Godspeed 


to every one who is trying to do good. Our 


duty is to build up deep things of the spirit 
and cultivate an earnest, self-sacrificing life. 
Our work is just beginning, ‘The need for 
self-sacrifice will never depart, for there will 
always be opportunities for brotherly ser- 
vice. Our branches should see to it that 
enthusiasm be added to righteousness, and 
that individuals should do all, be all, and 
suffer all for a principle. 


Churches. 


Oak Park, ILL.—Unity Church, Rev. 
R. F, Johonnot: This church, of which 
Mr. Johonnot has been pastor for more than 
thirteen years, was totally destroyed by 
fire early Sunday morning, June 4. The 
fire was caused by lightning stroke. The 
edifice was begun in 1871 and finished in 
1872, Rev. Robert Collyer preaching the 
dedicatory sermon. It was the first church 
building to be erected in Oak Park. The 
cost of the building with the organ which 
was put in the church in 1897 was about 
$20,000, At a parish meeting held on June 
g it was unanimously voted to proceed at 
once to erect a new church, whose probable 
cost will be $40,000 to $50,000, 


SaLt LAKE City, UtTan.—First Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Frank Fay Eddy: Salt 
Lake City is prosperous, and nothing can 
prevent this point becoming an important 
railroad and mining centre. We should 
have a strong Unitarian church here. A 
steady stream of people come here from the 
East, and there is a constant drift away 
from the Mormon Church of people who have 
grown too independent in their thinking 
to remain. ‘These ex-Mormons are almost 
invariably men and women of strength and 
brains, and form an important element in 
our church. The congregations show a 
healthy and sustained growth, and are eagerly 
responsive in their mental attitude. That 
the influence of the little church radiates far 
is proven by the numerous letters received 
by the pastor, commending or criticising 
his sermons as reported in the Salt Lake 
dailies. A Young People’s Union has been 
organized. The Unity Club has just com- 
pleted an interesting year’s work. ‘The 
activity and success of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, Unity Circle, has been almost phe- 
nomenal when their numbers are considered. 
Nevertheless there isa constant flux in the 
society of any Western city, and with gains 
from new arrivals come losses from the de- 
parture of tried and true workers. We have 
to face the stubborn fact that the subscrip- 
tion list has been for the past five years in- 
adequate. The management is admirably 
business-like and economical, and the sub- 
scriptions will reach a larger sum than of 
recent years; but with the hall rentals and 
Sunday collections pledged to the payment 
of the debt on the building, and with the 
earnings of Unity Circle devoted to the pay- 
ment of the piano, it became evident that, 
without extra effort, the deficit would be 
larger than usual, 


patient self-sacrifice are recorded 


So the ladies of Unity} Adar 
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Circle have undertaken a quota calendar 
scheme by means of which those already 
contributing to the church could be induced 
to give an additional five cents a week, and 
others remotely interested might be reached. 
We wish to explain the financial situation 
thus fully, because this appeal has been ex- 
tended to the Alliances. If the financial 
problems can be solved, it is believed that out 
of the wealth of material at hand a strong 
and self-sustaining church can be fused 
together. If by means of our quota calen- 
dar we end the year without a paralyzing 
load of debt, we shall feel that the future 
is bright. 
Personal. 


Rev. and Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth 
sailed on June 3 for Italy. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley, having been made 
responsible by a Boston paper for the state- 
ment that the Japanese had developed a 
religion superior to Christianity in many 
respects, and that Japan is ‘‘about the best 
thing going in the way of nations,’’ has made 
the following reply: ‘‘As I do not believe 
either of these assertions, and always wish 
to speak truthfully, I hope that you will let 
me decline the responsibility that your re- 
port imposes upon me. ‘The misstatements 
were not worth correction did they not 
involve my reputation as a Christian min- 
ister and as an American citizen.” 


Isles of Shoals. 


Those who plan to go to the Isles of Shoals 
meetings this summer should act quickly. 
The opening of the session is approaching 
rapidly. The preliminary programme has 
been published. Copies can be obtained by 
calling at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or by 
writing to Mr. John P. Clark, 11 Tudor Street, 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen sat iwrnedietey 


a er: yl hae 
ALLEN, will reopen their cl Ege rk HL, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 

The MISSES ALLEN, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


flise Kimball's. soos. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 

ear. College Freparasery. General and Special courses. 

cholarships for best coll ege preparatory work. Gym. a 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


West Newton, Mass, 


POR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

wi eccomens ans soth year, The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 

Vinton, D.D Part D. . Springfield, Visitor. 
e 


= patron, j peak ptm = ty _* 
m ” 
SOBRE M ARLEN GHKW! Re, Meet aster 
STATE NORMAL <¢ BCHOOL. 
hynny MH 
ot ak oy = Spedal cou courses fc ‘or co ege graduates 


Entrance examinations Jung KPTEMBER re 
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Lynn, The secretary gets numerous ques- 
tions, but the essential directions are very 
simple: (1) Join the Shoals Association by 
sending one dollar to Mr. Clark. (2) Make 
up your mind whether you want to stay at 
the “Oceanic,” the headquarters, or at the 
“Appledore,” and apply immediately for 
your accommodations. (3) If you want to 
stay at the ‘‘Oceanic,’”’ apply to Mr. Clark. 
If you prefer the “‘Appledore,’’ send your 
application directly to Mr. Laighton, ad- 
dressing him at the “Shoals,’’ N.H., and en- 
close the dollar for membership. (4) Till 
the first of July Mr. Clark will be at Lynn, 
as above. After July 1 he will be at the 
“Oceanic.” But it is highly important to 
apply before July rx. (5) Membership se- 
cures reduced rates at the hotels. Any one 
is eligible for membership. No, you do not 
get appointed a delegate from a church or 
other organization. (6) Any one can get 
reduced rates on the railroads and boat. 
Buy your ticket for the round trip. See 
the programme for scale of rates, or ask 
your railroad agent. From Boston the 
round trip rate is $2.35. This rate applies 
between July 8 and July 17 only. (7) Re- 
duced rates at the hotels can be obtained 
for the week before the session or the week 
after. Apply as above. 
HENRY HaLLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


Services will be held regularly at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, through the summer, and 
the following list of preachers is announced: 
June 25, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; 
July 2, Prof. Edward C. Moore, D.D.; July 9, 
Rev. William Wallace Fenn; July 16, Prof. 
George F. Moore, D.D.; July 23, Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Bennett; July 30, Dr. William Ever- 
ett; August 6, Rev. Frederic H. Kent; August 
13, Rev. Charles E. St. John; August 20, 
Rev. George H. Reed; August 27, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown; September 3. Prof. Fran- 
cis A. Christie; September 10, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. 


To be Happy. 


The secret of happiness is inward. People 
had good times when there were no friction 
matches, no brilliantly illuminated streets, 
no steamboats or railroads, no sewing- 
machines, no postage stamps, no comfort- 
ably heated homes, no telegraphs or trolleys. 
The elements of happiness are not in things, 
but in human nature itself. But the fairer 
conditions, the greater opportunities, which 
the marvellous modern inventions afford 
to the masses of our humanity, should aug- 
ment our joy and expand our hopes. The 
most obvious fact of human history is 
that of progress. Every helpful invention, 
every improvement of sanitary conditions, 
every new ray of intellectual and spiritual 
illumination, every scientific achievement, 
every amelioration of physical suffering, 
every new avenue of enjoyment, every vic- 
tory of righteousness, every faithful deed 
in lowly and lofty places, increases the splen- 
dor and the power of our vision of the future. 
Leslie’s Weekly. 
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The source from which contentment 


flows in every home is the heater. 


Satis- 


faction and comfort pervade the house that con- 
tains a Magee Heater. Years of experience 
have resulted in the highest type of perfection, 
health, economy — ease to operate considered. 


Results prove the correctness of our assertion. 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated “* Magee ’’ Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


New Tracts 


The Influence of Unitarianism 
in the Church Universal, by 
Rey. EpwarpD G. SPENCER. 


195. 


196. A Reasonable Easter, by Rev. 


Untysses G. B. PIERCE. 


Do You Believe in Human Nat- 
ure or Do You Not? by Rev. 
CuHarLEs E, Sr. JOHN. 


197. 


Songs in Exile, by Rev. Pau. 
R. FROTHINGHAM. 


The Reproach of Christ, by 
Rev. WiLttiam H. Lyon, D.D. 


Why We Should be Loyal to 
Unitarianism, by Professor 
Francis A, CHRISTIE. 


199. 


200. 


Please order by number only. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas. W. Wenpte. | Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; ad mail, postage 
prepaid. 50 cents per copy. deo. H. Ellis Go., RIA 
jongress St., Boston. 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $:. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in peepoues to a demand 
or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagimation are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the readers led te 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTrartAN SuNDAY ScHooL Society, a5 Beacon 
Srreet, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 
Wife: .“‘O} doctor, Benjamin seems to be 
wandering in his mind!’ Doctor (who 


knows Benjamin): ‘Don’t trouble about 
that, he can’t go far.” 


Patrolman QO’Karsh (who has_ brought 
home his night stick for the first time): 
‘“‘Where’s me club?’ Mrs. O’Karsh: ‘Club, 
is it? Sure, Oy t’ought it was wan o’ them 
Ditch sassages, an’ it’s b’ilin’, it is!’ 


“May I ask what the middle ‘S’ in your 
name signifies, Miss Isabel?’ “Certainly, 
Mr. De Crashe. It stands for Shazzar.”’ 
‘“‘Shazzar?”- ‘‘Yes, I was named after an 
eminent woman mentioned in the Scriptures, 
Belle Shazzar.” 


a 


A little girl went into a neighbor’s house 
one day, and some apple parings lay ona 
plate on the table. After sitting awhile, she 
said, ‘I smell apples.” ‘Yes,’ the lady re- 
plied, Pal guess you smell these apple parings 
on the plate.” ‘‘No, no,” said she, “ ’taint 
them I smell, I smell whole apples.” 


Mrs. Waldo (of Boston): “I have a letter 
from your uncle James, Penelope, who wants 
me to spend the summer on his farm,” 
Penelope (dubiously): “Is there any society 
in the neighborhood?’ Mrs. Waldo: “I’ve 
heard him speak of the Holsteins and Guern- 
seys. I presume they are pleasant people.” 


Little Tommy Ray quarrelled with his 
sister, and would not kiss and be friends. 
His aunt said, “Oh, don’t you remember 
what papa read at family prayers this morn- 
ing, that we were to forgive seventy times 
seven?” “Yes,” replied Tommy, “but I 
tickerlarly noticed it was to your brother, not 
sister.” 


One of the little ones in a well-trained min- 
ister’s family was very much interested in 
the story of Elisha, the bad small boys, and 
the she-bear, as read by his mother. After 
a moment’s reflection, he said: “I wouldn’t 
have said so to Elisha, would you, mamma ? 
I would have said, ‘Please go up thou bald 
head.’ ” 


Little Margery, playing with her kitten, 
got a rather severe scratch from the animal. 
Her lip trembled for an instant, and then 
she assumed the commanding attitude and 
expression that her mother had assumed 
under somewhat similar circumstances 
toward her, and, extending her hand sternly, 
“Titty, dive me dat pin.” 


A Sunday-school teacher asked her class 
if they knew where the Garden of Eden was. 


One little miss held up her hand, and said, 
“I know.” ‘Well, where is it?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘Westofthelandof Nod.” ‘“But,”’ 


objected the teacher, “how do you prove 
that?’ ‘‘Because the Bible says the land 
of Nod was east of Eden. Then, of course, 
Eden must be west of Nod.” Could any- 
thing be made plainer than that? 


There was once great consternation in the 
office of Zton’s Herald when the writer of an 
obituary article upon a mother in Israel, 
having said in pious phrase that she died 
and “claimed the promises,” was made to 
aver that she had died ‘‘and cleared the 
premises.” And it was out at Worcester, 
Mass., where Rev. George H. Hepworth, 
having declared in a public address, “I am 
not a free lance,”’ the sedate Spy gave him 
“T want a 


fame by printing the sentence, 


"HURCH 


free - lunch.’ 


ow [ 


ARPETS 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
tek 6CO 


Importers of 
FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 
ac) 


5I- WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER-WEST-ST 


¥UURRUCS 


Bacon! and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Strai tga 
and Packed Moth-proof at 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Established +805 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 
PIPES REED. 


Yo 0 OR 
Y a anes 


_ BOSTON — MASS. ___ 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Tass: #2008 eh ages cnéxcissetadecee 8,324,422. 
STABILTEES Bee owiehe ac | 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. crine STEVENS, President 


AL i ae. FOSTER, Vice-President 


Si TRULL, Secretary. 
WM RNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


ATMANU UJOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPAOLSTER 


FACTURERS 
PRICES 


ASNINCTC: ST 
P?. BOYLSTON ST. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: on MacDufiie, Ph.D. 
6. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, rr ts * Boston 
Special training in English and Literature. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowneg, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 
ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high press Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WH ITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. "Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. WriGRT. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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BOSTON 


